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‘IF NECESSARY ALONE”? 


Ay least we know where we are,” That,- after 
the first shock of surprise, is the reaction /of the 
people of this country .to what has been. called, 
aot unreasonably, our economic Dunkirk, The 
British people is always at its best when it has to 
2xtemporise in a sudden emergency. The Labour 
Government can be certain of support as unani- 
mous.and as Se hgeeniay as that given in 1940 
—provided t aenie policy is boldy conceived and 
early explaine 
President ‘Truman’s décision has given us the 
opportunity for a decisive break with the Chur- 
hillian method of maintaining, Anglo-American 
tiendship by postponing awkward decisions. It 
sunfair both to ourselves and:to, the Americans to 
ask for American dollars or American supplies as 
post-war payment for our achievements in the 
Hefence of demoeracy; and we regret that Mr. 
Attlee last Friday seemed inclined to use this 
prgument.’ It ‘is the future which mattérs, ‘not 
e past. America is looking after its future : 
ve must look after our own, and rely less on senti- 
ent than on common interests to cement our 
tiendships. 
One common interést at least stands out. The 
ouse of Commons elected in July is as opposed 
s the American Congress to a British acceptance 
bf commitments which cannot be honoured. If 
¢ are poor, let us be proud enough not to sponge 
Mm our more fortunate cousins for loans—and 
en bleat when we find they are not gratuities. 
Dn this point, we agree with Colonel McCormick. 
We heartily dislike those Englishmen who con- 
ive of Anglo-American unity in terms of 
erican generosity to an impoverished British 
apitalism. They do no service to this country 
to our relations with America. 
In saying this, we are aware of the short-term 
rivations which a policy of financial indepen- 
ence will bring. - If for a time we cannot afford 
erican tobacco, we may have to cut down our 
moking and get used to Macedonian cigarettes. 
Dur relations with Greece will be thereby greatly 
proved. If we cannot spare the dollars for 
American films, this winter, we may have to 
prove the quality of owt own and learn to 
preciate the products of France and Russia. 
ollywood and Mr. Rank may protest louder than 


the British public.’ If we cannot afford American 
dehydrated eggs, we maybe forced to use some 
of the extra shipping space available to import 
the meal which will restore the fresh British egy 


to the breakfast jtable. Poverty may even bring 


its ‘benefits. 

There has, indeed, been a tendency,to exagger- 
ate the “dimensions of the immediate problem. 
Mr: Attlee spoke of an unbridged gap of £1,200 
millions in our external balance of payments ; 
but much of this gap is represented by imports 
of munitions not covered by ‘Lend-Lease. 
Excluding munitions, which we no longer need, 
our imports from the United States’ amounted 
last year to about £530 millions. In this total 
much the largest items were*oil, mainly for 
Service requirements, £190 millions; meat and 
dairy produce, £84 millions; machinery and 
electrical goods, £59 millions; iron and ‘steel, 
£27 millions; and tobacco, £25 millions. To- 
gether, these five categories accounted for 
nearly £400 millions, or almost ten times the 
amount we spent on them in normal pre-war 
trade. 

Obviously, we cannot completely revert over- 
night to our old sources of supply : our European 
larder is largely devastated; and, until we can 
export goods in return, there are limits to the 
extent to which we can fairly ask the Empire and 
South America to go on provisioning us on credit. 
Nevertheless, with shipping no longer a bottle- 
neck, olir imports can be ‘“‘switched”’’ without 
much delay and on a considerable scale. As sources 
for oil supplies we have, within the sterling area, 
Persia, Iraq and Trinidad; some augmentation 
of meat and dairy-food imports can certainly be 
arranged from Canada, the Argentine, Australia, 
New Zealand, Eire and possibly even from 
Denmark; and, as for American steel, machinery 
and tobacco, we can temporarily forgo much of 
our purchasing without economic disaster. In 
the case of timber for housing we should be able 
to transfer most of -our buying to Canada, 
Russia and Scandinavia. 

Even so, no matter how strictly we practise 
austerity in unessential imports, and turn rapidly 
to alternative sources of supply, we must find 
dollars in the next twelve months to purchase 


some American food and tobacco, our normal 
intake of raw cotton, and some machinery for 
industrial re-equipment, as well as relief supplies 
for Europe. On these items our minimum 
essential expenditure is bound to exceed sub- 
stantially the {£20 millions’ worth of dollars 
accruing from our current exports to the U.S.A. 
Fortunately, however, we can draw to some extent 
on the dollar balances—probably about the 
equivalent of £450 millions—which we hold. 
This sum, modest enough when compared with 
our £3,500 millions of short-term war indebted- 
ness to the Empire and other’ sterling area coun- 
tries, represents; of course, our only means at 
present of providing these creditors with dollars 
wherewith to buy American goods. Still, relying 
as we can do on the common interests of sterling 
area associates we can forgo immediate U.S. loans 
without impossible difficulties or privations. 

With one proviso. We shall, for about a year, 
be as short of raw materials as we were in 1940. 
We shall have te plan and husband our resoureées 
with infinite care. Wartime controls must be 
maintained, not only over production and con- 
sumption, but over exports and imports. For 
President Truman has destroyed the last vestige of 
the Conservative case for a reversion to our pre-: 
war economy. To maintain financial independence 
in our relations with the U.S.A. we must become 
—far more quickly than we anticipated in July— 
a Socialist State. Mr. Churchill conjured up the 
bogy of Professor Laski as an election stunt ; 
Mr. Truman, by his sudden stoppage of Lend- 
Lease, has provided the complete justification for 
the bold Socialist policy which Professor Laski 
advocated. 

The Labour Government, indeed, faced carly 
in its career with the economic Dunkirk, has the 
opportunity of which every Socialist administra- 
tion has dreamed. It is presented with a crisis 
which cannot be mastered by Capitalist methods 
of finance. Every national interest demands a 
downright Socialist policy., Properly presented 


to the nation, such a policy will receive the sup- 
port not only of the Labour Movement, but of 
every patriotic employer as well—and of every 
American who demands that Britain in the post- 
war world shall pay her way. 
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enan, BF ke never been aided by the 
U.S.S.R. and which is now left to make the 
terms it can with Chiang Kai-shek, 
tung has therefore changed his mar € 6 
Chungking. He has considerable 
power since the Communist armies “hg eto 
_jmaportant. positions and are large, even epee: 
a rly armed. If Chiang Kai-shek cispls 
hinese capacity for compromise, the eat of 
civil war and its possible dangerous world com= 
plications is now at an end. Presumably he will 
broaden his Government, offering seats to the 
Communists, while ending Communist autonomy 
in the North and demanding; that the Yenan) 
armies and partisans are disbanded or incor- 
porated in the regular Chungking forces. Unless. 
these measures aré accompanied by a drastic. 
overhaul of the Kuomingtang administration, 
China will be the loser by the disruption of an’ 
administration which has set up a newcrecord in, 
Chinese history -for—honesty~-and~-reformist-effi- 
ciency. But the main result of the treaty is to 
bring into far closer partnership the Goverriments / 


of Moscow and Chungking. Chiang Kai-shek’ sai pa Aes oA prevatied 
mands 


‘will be ina stronger position to, resist the de 

of American big business, .But the United 
States seers already to have insisted on oc 
southern Korea, About the orthern.. half. of 
Korea, nothing has .yet been said; the. only 
Allied statement on the subject was the guarded 
promise of Korean independerice. in the. Cairo 
declaration of 1943. 


Next Moves in India 
The Viceroy’s visit to.London for consyltation 
on future policy has revived the hopes of India. 
She now has in Lord Wavell and Lord. Pethick- 
Lawrence the mest sympathetic combination of 
Viceroy and Secretary of State that she has had 
in this century. The. expected, first. moves 
towards a better atmosphere have been promptly 
made. The ban against Congress activities has 
been lifted everywhere, and elections are, to be 
held in the cold weather for the provincial councils 
and the Central Legislature. They should not 
be unduly hurried, since Congress is handicapped 
by a long period of suppression. The elections 
should make it, clear whether there really, is in 
the Muslim provinces a majority for separation. 
The Simla Conference «failed because. of. the 
. intransigence of Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim 
League. When next an attempt as made-to-focus 
Indian opinion, it may be: feasible to.do it not 
through the leading parties as such, but through 
the premiers of the newly elected provincial 
councils. They might, if called together, be able 
to agree in recommending a panel from which a 
truly representative National Government might 
be formed. By some such procedure Mr, Jinnah’s 
veto might be circumvented. 


Bulgaria Climbs Down 


Under British and American pressure, the 
Bulgarian Government has postponed the elec- 
tions due for last Sunday. We do not yet know 
whether any changes will be made in the electoral 
lists, to be submitted whenever. the elections are 
resumed, or whether American charges about 
Communist infiltration of other parties will much 
strengthen the hands of their former leaders who 
have protested at their exclusion, Some of them, 
tO put it bluntly, are themselves very dubious 
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| ‘The provisions of the Constitution were duly. 
observed. A sufficient number of Members of. 
the last elected Cortes were assembled to form ‘a 
quorum. The deceased President, Dr.,,Azana, 
was replaced, as the law provided, Pid S Sos 
Senor Barrio. . He then. called on iral, a 
Liberal ex-premier, to form a Government, His 
coalition Ministry is. moderate in tinge, It) 
includes no Communist, and among its members 
is the leader of the Socialist Right Wing, Senor 
“Prieto, eg not Dr. Negrin. Tt evidently reflects 


a ey reaction Pies Communist influence 
argon. | the fe at, (it is + 
erground Spain, sin last 


pew ofithe Civil War. _Dr.. Negrin, leo has 
won the respect of alt who knew him in exile, has 
suffered. becatise : he necessarily worked ‘with 
‘Communists and the U;S.S.R. during the: Civil 
War. The problem now is to rally all Spanish 
democrats and to give the country a prospect 'that 
freedom can. be regained without a renewal of 
civik war -and without reprisals., Some. Latin- 
American States may follow Mexi¢o and recognise 


er Street and: from Washington... 
could reckon: on their diplomatic. and economic 
support it: is probable’ that some of «the less 
reactionary generals would rally to it. Franco, 
meanwhile, is obviously aware. of the: insecurity 
of this tenure of power; for he continues to make 
pseudo-democratic gestures and has: tenewed his 
negotiations with the Pretender, Don Juan. 


Demobilisat on and Man-power 


Mr. Isaacs’ statement on demobilisation, may 
satisfy the war-worker, but it has infuriated the 
Serviceman. On-the civilian ad Gee the. . stand- 
down,,will, be rapid and. large; during Sep- 
tember and October no. fewer than 1,150,000 
workers will be released from war production. 
Not all, of course,., will remain in .the labour 
market; a. large -proportion of. over-age 
workers, married women and others who took on 
jobs “ for the Emergency” will disay ear from 
the industrial scene... Even..so, “ frictional” 
unemployment may occur locally on a considerable 
scale unless the process of industrial reconversion, 
with all that it implies in terms of re-tooling, raw 
material supplies and provision of skilled tech- 
nicians, is speeded up; and there is danger lest 
our productive economy be distorted if workers 
are recruited by unessential trades while key 
industries are starved of labour. ‘‘ Direction” 
may have to be. prolonged—at. any rate in 
modified form—for some time. Mr. Isaacs, who 
has a difficult and complex task, has to decide 
how far it is wise to expedite military demobilisa- 
tion at the possible. cost of swelling the ranks 
of redundant labour. Yet we cannot afford 
to keep men unproductively employed in the 
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Services a day longer than necessary. As matters 
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The Only Question a 
Bishops ate trying to fit God and the atomi deen 
bomb into the same cosmology ; Bernard Shall ment. 
foresees the when we shall turn our earl Torics 
into an in scent ball ; common people shu Oopos 
their shoulders helplessly and line up [9% cnabk 
cigarettes ; . Truman, knowing that Rus most 9 
and other countries will also have atomic bom Myr. 1, 
before long, tells us that the “ secret ” is to remai% thar it 
American ; Mr. Attlee announces an expert con than 9 
mittee, The Germans were near production of ti pack | 
bombs and planned, (if the may Put compet 
and two together) to use them as the war-head § group 
rockets, and dispatch them to America and cl include 
where from, certain strange installations tM oO, 
worried the R.A,F. on the north coast of Fran enparr 
The Russians must by now be not far away ff experti 
mastery of the new technique; and the Belgiaif 2. im 
with a. fine supply of Uranium in the Cong » the 
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of the great military Powers—which is the ld one yet 
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Ths New Statesman and Nation, September 1, 1945 
PARLIAMENT: Procedure and 
ar debate on the Select Committee on Pro- 


In Fri 

tion of the House into a “ legislative sausage machine ”’, 
and pleaded that its main function should be to act 
as a forum for discussion. of great,issues.. He. could 
hardly have said this if he had sat cay fe Wednesday 
and Thursday. The debate on the.United Nations 
Charter was a perfect example of general discussion 
of a great issue—and nothing could have been drearier. 
For most of the time the only Members present were 
those waiting to speak. The trouble was that there 
was nothing to.debate. Mr. Attlee began by making 
it clear that the Government was not ready to make 
any statement on the one issue which mattered—inter- 
national. control of the atomic bomb. .The debate 
degenerated into a series. of set pieces. Mr. Zilliacus, 
Benn Levy and Captain Blackburn, all tried vigorously 
to raise the vital issues, .But Mr, Bevin refused to be 
drawn, and was applauded by the Conservatives for 
the statesmanlike quality of his. generalities and his 
abrupt dismissal of his own supporters. This happened 
once again at Question time, when he brushed. off 
Mr. Seymour Cocks for worrying him about Greece. 

Friday was much better. The House of Commons 
is always at its best and best-informed when discussi 
itself. It had been rumoured that Mr. Churchi 
would force a division. But Mr. Morrison blandly 
revealed that the Government’s .proposals were 
largely based on a Cabinet paper prepared during the 
Coalition period, whereupon Mr. Churchill changed 
his mind. The. Debate was first-rate. Sir Alan 
Herbert and Hugh Molson were. usefully critical. 
Earl Winterton with, the greatest charm — hinted 
at-some measure of obstructiveness on the Com- 
mittee. Sir William Darling, in a maiden speech, 
did his best to make up for the absence of the leading 
Tory buffoons of the last Parliament. He got what 
he deserved from another maiden speaker, Mr. Jones 
of Bolton. _ Finally, there was an excellent bout 
between Quintin Hogg and Herbert Morrison. Mr. 
Hogg is one of the very few debaters on the Opposition 
Front bench, but he overdoes the very sound principle 
that 4 speaker should enjoy himself. He should not 
giggle at his own jokes before the House has time to 
laugh. Herbert Morrison did not trouble to knock 
him out, singe, after all, this..was still an exhibition 
match. ; 

And so we adjourned until October oth, with one 
or two very clear impressions in our minds. Certain 
Members of the Government seem to,be out of touch 
with. their own party and their supporters in the 
country. There were times when the two Front 
benches were chatting cosily and inaudibly to each 
other as though they were still a Coalition Govern- 
ment. The Labour Back benches felt left out: the 
Tories purred. And with good reason. For the 
Opposition; as at present -constituted, is hardly 
capable of doing its job. Apart from Mr. Churchill, 
most of the Front benth is very weak. Mr, Hudson, 
Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. Eden, for instance, are finding 
that it is a good deal’easier to be a’successful Minister 
than a successful Opposition leader. As for the Tory 
Back: benchers, they can hardly muster a score of 
competent speakers, in marked contrast to the lively 
group of Independents, among whom one must 
include Mr. Boothby. 

On- the other hand the Government is almost 
embarrassed by the profusion of competence, 
expertise’ and talent. These new Labour Members 
are impatient of any signs of Coalition-mindedness 
at the Dispatch Box. They came here to support a 
Socialist Government ; they know they have not got 
one yet, and they are sensible enough not to kick up 
a row. But in the end they are bound to prevail. 
One last impression. The old type of “ working- 
class” M.P. may soon disappear. Secondary educa- 
tion and war service have combined to produce the 
remarkable result that one could not tell, from 
listening to 45 Labour maiden speakers, who was of 
working- and who of middle-class origin. Even more 
important, the question seemed irrelevant. They 
were all Socialists—and they were all experts on some 
In a sense this is 
the first Parliament of technicians—and that may be 
the most revolutionary thing about it. PHINEAS 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN? 


Tue Act of Surrender is the end of an epoch of 
apanese history. The bid for mastery of the 
‘ar East has been broken, Japan forced to accept 

the piecemeal capitulation of her armies, and to 

withdraw into her four over-populated islands. 

So.far. so good. But what government are the 

Allies now planning for Japan? — There is not 

among the Allies any adequate personnel for the 

immense task of administering Japan, 
Obviously, the occupying armies will have, 
from. the outset, to rely on the use of Japanese 
officials and institutions. The existing machinery 
of government will have to be taken over and 
adapted to the demands of whatever Control 

Commission the Allies see fit to establish. And, 

naturally, that path is beset with pitfalls. Will 

Allied. incapacity to. supervise Japanese life in 

detail lead to a repetition of the mistakes made in 

Weimar Germany? Will prejudice, ignorance 

or conflicts of policy among the major Allies 

produce.a situation where the militarists, exercising 
their authority underground, maintain the myth 
of civilian collapse, and quietly prepare long-term 
plans for another war? These dangers can only be 


avoided if the Allies make @ serious attempt to 


understand the social development of. modern 
Japan and the underlying struggle for power 
between a number of competing groups, 

The Japanese Revolution of 1868 has never 
been completed. For the last seventy years, 
four major groups have been struggling with 
each other. for control over the economic and 
political life of Japan. Assassination, intrigue, 
the use of economic power, religious and dynastic 
propaganda, have all been employed as instru- 
ments in this struggle between the Imperial 
Household Ministry, the Army, the Cabinet and 


‘bureaucracy, and, lastly, big business. 


Nominally, the Emperor is the source of au- 
thority, and each of the main groups has sought 
to exploit his prestige in support of its sectional 
aims. The Imperial Household Ministry, which 
consists of pertnanent appointed advisers to the 
Emperor and acts as a link between him and the 
Cabinet, has always. been most influential in times 
of national crisis. Its members have the pre- 
servation of the prerogatives. of the Imperial 
Dynasty as their main concern, and, in the present 
negotiations, were doubtless the authors of the 
inquiry whether the Potsdam ultimatum en- 
dangered those’ prerogatives. Admiral Suzuki, 
who was Prime Minister from April of this year 
until the capitulation, was at one time a member 
of the Imperial Household Ministry in his capacity 
as Grand Chamberlain—a position from which he 
resigned after he was wounded by young Army 
officers in 1936. 

The violent interference of the Army in Japanese 
politics is not checked or balanced. by any pro- 
vision of the Japanese Constitution or by political 
practice and convention. The increased ascend~ 
ancy of the Army groups dates from the period of 
the Manchurian invasion of 1931. In 1931, 
they killed the Prime Minister, Hamaguchi, 
because he signed the London Naval Treaty ; 
in 1932, they murdered Prime Minister Inukai— 
thus putting ‘an end to party government. In 
1936, in their biggest coup, three members of the 
Imperial Household’ Ministry were killed or 
wounded. It was also the Army which made 
Tojo—up till then, a relatively obscure figure— 
Prime Minister in November, 1941. Most of the 
Army officers are drawn from the ranks of peasant 
farmers. Their philosophy is based on vague 
ideas of social reform and a hatred of big busi- 
ness. They have the constitutional right of 
direct access to the Emperor. 

The Japanese Cabinet has little resemblance to 
the same body in a European democracy. Though 
supported by the local bureaucracy and national 
civil service, which provide most of the Cabinet 
(for professional politicians are few in Japan), 
the Premier has never been powerful, except 
perhaps during the years just before the 
war. He acted chiefly as chief executive officer 





for the Imperial Household Ministry and in« 
formed the Japanese Diet of its requirements. 
His office grew in importance in recent years 
when Konoye—just appointed Vice-Premier— 
proved to be an adept at playing the Army, the 
Imperial Household Ministry and big business off 
against each other. During the war, the job of 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet has been to 
satisfy the economic and man-power demands of 
the Army. Until Suzuki took office last April, 
final decisions on strategy and policy always 
rested with the, Army. Suzuki’s appointment 
brought a change. On April 16th, a revealing 
Japanese broadcast announced that “‘ in considera- 
tion of the current war situation, the Prime 
Minister will hereafter be given a seat in the 
Imperial Headquarters so that he may form an 
idea of the war situation.’ 

Relations between the Army and big business 
have been strained throughout the war. The 
controlling groups in the big monopolies have 
always feared that the Army would overplay its 
hand and land them in disaster. They would 
have preferred a more subtle expansion. Their 
programme for the control of East Asia would 
have been economic imperialism, aided by ration- 
alisation of industrial plant. lower wages, a 
deflated currency and subsidised exports. For 
them, a.war against Britain and the United States 
before the Chinese “‘ incident.’ was liquidated, 
was a folly which has only intensified their dislike 
of the Army leaders. All the same, they 
did well out of the war while Japan conquered. 

The maneeuvring of these groups has taken 
place with little reference to the Japanese people, 
who scarcely understand their constitutional 
institutions, The revolution of 1868, the con- 
stitutional reforms of 1889, and the award of 
adult manhood suffrage in- 1925 were all granted 
from above. Democratic forms were merely 
external imitations of institutions which, in the 
West, men valued because they struggled for 
them. Similarly, when Fascism began to look 
powerful in Europe, the rulers of Japan copied 
the forms of the Fascist States. By 1932, party 
government: had ceased to exist in Japan; by 
1940, the parties themselves were wound up ; and 
in January; 1941, Konoye’s Government tried to 
restrict the vote to the male heads of families and 
to ex-servicemen. This, however, ended in 
failure; the opposition came from those who 
regarded any alteration of the Constitution as 
sacrilege, since the document was held to partake 
of the Emperor’s sacred character and so could 
be amended only on his initiative. 

Belief in the divinity of the Emperor is, how- 
ever, by no means, universal in Japan. Apart 
from the big industrialists and the high Army 
leaders, who regard.the myth as a convenient 
propaganda line, most of those educated at 
Japanese universities in the period of relative 
freedom developed Liberal or Communist tenden- 
cies and were agnostic about the Emperor. 
Industrialisation had the effect of also undermining 
the divinity myth among the workers. With the 
peasants, however, whose main concern is with 
their poverty, faith in the Emperor’s sacred 
character is still strong. 

It is barely ninety years since the grandfather of 
the present Emperor was rescued from obscurity 
by the revolting groups that used him as a national 
symbol to overthrow the Tokugawa clan—the 
de facto rulers of Japan since 1600, The Imperial 
dynasty had been living almost forgotten in 
penury for two hundred and fifty years. It was 
at this time that the traditional Shinto doctrine 
was revived and Buddhism disestablished, as part 
of the revolutionary tactics designed to break the 
power of the Tokugawa clan and make the Em- 
peror the central figure in Japanese life. Clearly 
the doctrine of State Shinto must be discouraged 
by the Allies. They have, for instance, to decide 
the future ofthe Imperial dynasty. To find 
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sequences fall u 
advisers. 
be to see that the power - 
head of the Japanese state is derived not from: his 
Sun-borr ancestors. “But from the people. 

: poteinenctt ie nck sey Sete 
Japan. There is no political tradition of democracy 


and there are few voluntary associations in which — 


Japanese citizens can have Harnt-even the radi- 
tients of self-government or democratic procedure. 
As in Germany, it seems ‘that a Start 
may best be made with the development of fecal 
self-government. Local councils and their mayors 
are alréady locally elected and are fairly closely 
related to the everyday “life ‘of their people. 
But in Japan, as in Germany, the chancds for 
democracy depend, in the lotig run, even more ‘6n 
the rival pressures of the victorious States’ than ‘on 
changes of internal structure. 


The U.S.A, the U.S:S Ri, ‘Chnaveae-teal wile | 
degree) the British Commonwealth willall influence — 


Japan. Some believe the® Manchurian Army 
will retarn home “ infested with Communism,” 
as it did in the years after the Warts of Intervention 
agaitist the Soviet-WUnion. “The preserice, on the 
other hand, of United States Forces of Occupation 
will encourage Japanese business interests which 
desire to orientate themselves towards Ametica. 
In the early 1930’s, Hollywood films exercised 
considerable influence on thé industrialised worker. 
The same may be true again, but it is difficult to 
believe that ‘the imitation of American ‘customs 
and methods will be! more than superficial. Not 
the least likely long-term development is a rap- 
prochement with China. For centuries ‘China 
filled the Japanese horizon and © influencéd 
her culture. It may do so ‘again. The tension 
and strains which have been continuousty visible 
in Japanese political and ‘social life have been 
due im large part to the failure to reconcile her 
rapid westernisation with the traditional modes of 
thought. In the future conflict’ between Powers 
and cultures for influence in Japan; it may well 
prove that China, herself struggling to reconcile 
her ancient culture with ‘the development of 
modern industry, will once again be the nation 
from which Japan derives most. 


WAGES 


Own most of the urgent questions of to-day the 
Labour Party has entered upon office with a 
clear-cut programme, announced in advance and 
providing a reasonable basis for action. But 
there is one great immediate issue of which this 
cannot be said. The Labour Party,’as far as the 
public is aware, has no wage policy beyond a 
determination to prevent an inflationary rise in 
prices from undermining real wages and a will 
to do the best it can to improve working-class 
standards of living. ‘The’ Party, however, now 
that it is in power, will have to develop a wage 
policy and to apply it speedily; for one effect of 
the end of the war will inevitably be to release 
pent-up Trade Union demands, not in one industry 
er in a few, but over the whole field. 

in searching for such a policy it might seem 
most natural to begin by seeing what is the wage 
policy of the Trade Union movement and then 
enquiring how far the Labour Government can 
accept it. But in truth the Trade Union move- 
ment has no wage policy, and has always hitherto 
tefused to have one. This is said; ‘not by way of 
criticism, but a8 a mere statement of fact. Wage 
Policy has been, up to the present time—subject 
only to modifications in time of war—a matter for 
cach separate Trade Union, or Federation of Trade 
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unless it is to be accompanied by: compulsory 
direction of labour ; and that would be repugnant 
not only to the Trade Unions but also to the general 
opinion of the le in favour of freedom.:. If 
be free, as they must be, to pick 
their jobs as they please, it will be impossible 
under conditions of full employment to allow 
industries to bid one agaimst another to attract 
labour, which will have become a scarce com- 
modity. It willbe impossible, because the 
inevitable result. would be to attract workers into 
the luxury trades and to raise costs in the essential 
industries, which would be‘ forced to bid higher 
and higher in order to keep their labour force 
together. The method of sectional wage- 
bargaining belongs essentially to a type of 
economy in which the State takes no responsi- 
bility either for maintaining employment or for 
bringing about a reasonable regulation of produc- 
tion and distribution. It cannot continue in an 
economy planned for full employment. 

The ‘Trades Union Congress, in its report 
last year on the problems of full employment, 
showed itself aware of this difficulty, and pledged 
the Trade Union movement to adopt a respon- 
sible attitude in advancing w under 
conditions of labour scarcity and planned pro- 
duction. This; however, though welcome; is 
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quite consistent with leaving the de- 
allocation given wage-total for an 
1 ‘settled betweett the par- 
cuapaepers concerned. 

general matter of principle, 
immediate wage issues to be 
‘wider than that of any single 
continuous, high-speed employ- 
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‘récently been away from the dock workers. 
‘As ‘against this, the shift ‘back to” peace will in- 
volve both the disappearance of many of these 
special rewards and im many cases a sharp fall 
earnings, ‘even without’ an} in fates 
of “wages. Such falis will occur even when 
workers remain in the same industry :* they ‘will 
‘be much more serious in the case of many who 
have’ to Jeave munition work’ and seek jobs in 
thé industries to which' they weré previously 
attached? ‘On the whole, the war meant’a shift 
from worse ‘to better” paid occupation, as well 
as a rise, within the expanding employments, of 

; in rélation ‘te ‘wage-rates. Peace will 
now tend to put all these motions into reverse; 
and it is ely to be expected that there will be 
determined efforts by those who are driven back 
to the worse-paid industries to aagtore their 
relative standing. 

Tn the United States, wide support is already 

ing given to a proposed “ Industrial Peace 

erence” designed to tackle some of ‘these 
problems. Here, the ‘Labour Government will 
be expected to take the initiative in solving ‘them, 
even if it calls’ the Trade Unions and employers 
into consultation. In effect, it will be necessary 
to set up, where possible by agreement and else- 
where by arhitration, a new relativity of wages 
in different kinds of work; and even if, in form, 
each case is dealt with as it arises, and no genera! 
wage treaty is made, arbitrators can no longer be 
left to deal with each case in isolation and with- 
out any declared principles to guide them. 

Any wage-adjustments made during the next 
few months ought to be regarded as merely 
temporary. At the end of the first world war 
there was a Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 
which for a limited period froze the minimum 
wage-rates then in being, and also provided 
machinery for the adjustment of rates in: special 
cases by means of arbitration. Some similar 
steps will have to be taken now, to hold good 
until the new machinery under Mr. Bevin’s 
Wage Councils Act has been created — and 
pace Pe strengthened and enlarged. 

At all events, the question of wage policy 
cannot be simply let slide. Full employment 
as an accepted obligation of the Government 
creates a totally new situation, which will have 
to be definitely faced. It is to be hoped 
that the Congress, when it meets in September, 
will give the Council the mecessary powers, 
and that by then the Government will have 
gone some way towards indicating what line it is 
intending to take. As for the employers, if 
they really expect conditions of full employment 
to be in operation, they must welcome, 2: 
strongly as they would yesterday have opposed,— 
the idea of the State taking a principal par! 
in forming and giving effect to a general wage 
policy. 
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The New Statesman and Nation, September 1, 1948 
‘A LONDON DIARY_ 


Prntre Nost-Baxer, the. Minister in charge of 
U.N.R.R.A., is bringing teal and en- 
thusiasm to bear on that unhappy and neglected 


‘I-doubt if the did 
Se Lctceeamts of te ORRIN 
Conference which ended last week. They. made 
it sound: as if it was all a wrangle with the Soviet 
Union. It is true that the Powers did sometimes 
divide between Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and ¥ ia on the one side, and the Western 
democratic bloc on the other. It happened 
notably over the Displaced Persons question, 
which raises sharp issues of politics. ‘How long 
can large numbers of exiles wander about Europe 
and be supported by U.N.R.R.A.? How much 
pressure should be brought to bear on them to 
réturn to their countries of origin ? A sensible 
compromise of “ encouragement ”’ was reached 
on this point. The Russian demand of 
£175,000,000 mainly for the Ukraine was not in 
itself at all excessive ; the problem was its relation 
to the £425,000,000 which U.N.R-R.A. expects 
to have at its disposal. The most important 
thing, I believe; is that the organisation has. at 
last. got under way. It is terribly late to start 
seriously planning the telief of Europe, not to 
speak of Asia, and even so U.N.R.R.A. only 
covers part of the problem. 

* * * 


Conditions in Germany are indescribable, and 
if the expert accounts that have reached me are 
true, this winter they will be altogether desperate, 
Shocking, but clearly very incomplete accounts 
are now reaching this country about the conditions 
of the vast numbers of Germans who have been 
pushed out of the new Poland ‘into Germany. 
No one in this country, whatever their party, 
thinks this anything but a tragic and deplorable 
policy. The Americans are holding a special 
conference in Germany on the subject this week. 
But there still seems to be no _ constructive 
economic programme for Germany, and accounts 
from British and American sources agree that 
looting and crime against Germans proceed in 
the British zone, rather more in the American 
zone, while in the Russian zone whole areas are 
ruthlessly stripped and the behaviour of Mon- 
golian’ troops ¢who occupy certain districts is 
simply barbaric. The first needs are transport and 
coal supplies. There are hundreds of thousands 
of lorries if they can only be mobilised, and plenty 
of coal if it can be mined and taken to the right 
places. Sir Arthur Salter, who made, I thought, 
one of the few really good speeches in last week’s 
debate on tte Charter, should be roped in to 
help. He has unique experience and drive; 
he is an idéalist of the most practical kind. At 
present soldiers govern Germany, and if they 
could act in economic operations as they do in 
war—and the need is no less urgent—we should 
get things done. Why, for instance, should not 
the Army be told that coal from Western Europe 
had to be mined and distributed with the same 
planning and operational efficiency as the landing 
in France last year ? Make it “ operations ” and 
the thing would get done. 

* * . 

In a country where personal relations are as 
subtly interwoven with politics as they are in 
China, it would be a mistake to think of the 
discussions between Chiang and the Communists 
merely as a bargaining between a sovereign 
Premier and a rebellious faction. In the minds 
of these men there will not only be the story 
of Chiang’s many expeditions against the Com- 
munists and the fact of their present strong 
position in China, but also a memory of many 
efforts at agreement, of a period when the Popular 


For instance, Chou En-lai, the leading Communist 
negotiator, was responsible for saving Chiang’s 
life after he had been arrested in December 1936 
Sian. Chiang was arrested by Chinese 
organise still 


another expedition against the Communists. 


Chang Hsueh-liang,: the ‘‘ Young Marshal,” 
and General Yang Hu-chen put Chiang under 
arrest and then called in the Communists and 
others to discuss united resistance to Japan. 
Some of Chiang’s rivals in Nanking wanted him 
killed. The fact that Chou En-lai prevented 
this may still-be remembered. It is typical of 
China that in 1937, after Chiang had returned 
to Nanking and had agreed to resist Japan, 
Chang Hsuch-liang and General Yang were 
placed under house arrest, and have remained 
in comfort, but without freedom ever since. 
If Chiang maintains the traditions of China— 
I do not know if he will—civil war will now be 
averted and the unity which both the Communists 
and the Kuomintang have always talked about 
will be achieved—but it will be on Chiang’s, not 
on Yenan’s terms. 
' * * 


A remarkable correspondence appeared recently 
in this journal on the subject of mental hospitals, 
The allegations of voluntary patients, whose 
evidence tends (not always rightly) to be. dis- 
counted, was.to a large extent borne out by 
mental doctors and nurses. I had this correspond- 
ence in mind when. I paid a visit.the other day 
to the large mental hospital at Hellingly in East 
Sussex. First I recalled charges of maltreatment 
of ‘patients by male or female nurses. About 
these there is nothing much to say because in 
spite of strict safeguards—every. bruise, for 
instance, must be. reported and investigated— 
it is clear that an exceptionally bad or exasperated 
nurse could get away with occasional acts of 
cruelty even in the best-run hospital. The safe- 
guards are vigilance and the careful choice of 
staff. The other charges really boil down to 
the single assertion that in mental hospitals all 
kinds of patients, including the voluntary ones, 
are herded together, pushed round by an in- 
adequate and untrained staff and not given any 
serious medical treatment that is likely to cure 
the curables or prevent the mildly disordered 
from getting worse through contact with the 
chronic cases. It is quite clear that in the case 
of Hellingly this main charge is largely untrue. 
Voluntary patients are as far as possible segre- 
gated in small villas and the doors are left un- 
locked. The same ideas of segregation and 
freedom extend through the whole hospital, 
though there could be more freedom and better 
medical treatment if more staff were available. 
Some certified patients are allowed to walk 
where they will “on parole.” The buildings 
afe set in lovely gardens and there are fine recrea- 
tion grounds used by hundreds of patients on 
a fine summer day and .a huge room for com- 
munal handicraft (it was raining when I was 
there) when’ it is impossible to go out. All 
““melancholic”” patients are given an electric 
treatment with a surprisingly high proportion 
of cures. Something like half the patients 
received are able to leave and not many have to 
come back. 

* ~ * 

I could sing the praises of Hellingly at some 
length. As‘far as I could judge the main limi- 
tations of the place were the unavoidable shortage 
of doctors and nurses—defects which I hope 
will soon be remedied. But the thought upper- 
most in my mind as I left was different. How 
many mental institutions in this country have 
this fine diversity of comparatively modern build- 
ings, and how many are large enough or rich 
enough to go so far as this in segregation, to have 
modern apparatus and to give even the degree of 
individual treatment which is possible with the 
present staff at Hellingly ? Not, I believe, very 
many. It needs little imagination to realise what 
a torture to a sensitive patient a mental hospital 
must be if the idiot children (the most pathetic 
cases), the idiot adults (the most terrible cases), 
the chronic melancholics and paranoiacs, the 
violent, the suicidal and all the rest are not ade- 
quately sorted out and kept out of sight and ear- 
shot of each other. In one ward, for instance, 
an old lady of 86 who would not stay in bed was 


, mgr 
ehdléssly banging and shouting through the 
window of a small! side room. No one’s fault, 
‘and no doubt in some days’ time she would 
“ settle down.” But suppose you were a voluntary 
patient kept in bed for a fortnight as voluntary 
patients usually are, and suppose instead of being 
ina pleasant villa, as you would be at Hellingly, 
you found yourself next to this old dame banging 
and shouting night and day, what would you not 
write to the papers about your treatment at the 
hospital when you left! No, the moral is clear. 
Mental hospitals need space, segregation, many 
good nurses—it is not a profession that easily 
attracts the best—and a large staff of up-to-date 
doctors with time for individual treatment. Given 
these things a mental hospital remains at best a 
sad institution: Without them it must be an 
inferno. I want to know how many mental 
hospitals in this country come'as near as Hellingly 
to offering these advantages ? 

*« * * 

Weather prophecy was, we thought, one of the 
few permanently useful achievements of the war. 
If our meteorologists could direct airmen, why 
not harvesters and holiday-makers? I suppose 
the abject failure of the B.B.C. weather forecasts 
is due to the difference between knowing six hours 
in advance about the weather of a particular 
area, and knowing twenty-four hours in advance 
for all the areas of England and Wales. But 
whatever the reason, if our weather boys can’t 
do better than they are doing just now, they 
had better shut up. Their present forecasts are 
merely annoying. Farmers arranging for har- 
vesting last week-end may even have given up in 
despair when they heard about the drizzle that 
was coming, and must have been rendered furious 
by wasting one of the few perfect days that we 
have had this summer. As for holiday-makers, 
if they take any notice of the B.B.C., presumably 
they loaded themselves up with coats and um- 
brellas. Weather prophecy in the complex 
conditions of these islands still seems to resemble 
the historical forecasts of incautious Marxists. 
Over a few centuries, Marxism is a useful general 
basis for speculation; it does not tell you what 
will happen anywhere in the next decade. Ih the 
same way the meteorologists can’t tell you whether 
it will rain to-morrow. 

* + * 

I think we must start a This America column. 
I hear that American newsfapers are now carrying 
advertisements inserted by a society for the 
release of Pétain. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 4/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Mrs. Clifford Whone. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin: Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Men have always smoked. With women it is 
just a habit.—Letter in Bradford Telegraph and 
Argus. 


As the result of Bristol “‘ VJ ’’ Day rejoicings the 
Corporation have announced the loss of 80 pig 
food bins and 400 lids. They were used as drums 
for the processions.—Gloucestershire Echo. 


The world is holding its breath and wondering 
what Kirkintilloch will think of next.—Kirkintfilloch 
Herald. 


It’s well known that the British film unit which 
went to Egypt recently for scenes in Shaw’s 
“Cesar and Cleopatra” took their own home- 
made Sphinx along. (It was more photogenic.) 

What’s less well known is that they left it there 
“for Egypt.” Producer Gabriel Pascal says he 
got. a local stonemason to engtave the plaque: 
““With the compliments of J. Arthur Rank.”— 
Daily Mail. 


Vicar on divine purpose of the atomic bomb.— 
Headline in Surrey Mirror. 
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MR. TRUMAN’S AMERICA 


By OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT 


‘Tu honeymoon. period. is over. in i 

politics as in British. Its pnexampled length was 
due to various causes apart from 
of the ex-Senator who became President. 


’ 


to flatter Mr. Truman into their camp. But now. 


that the Japanese smeak surrender has 
America far less well for peace than 
the sneak attack at Pearl Harbour found her 
for war, Mr. Truman must come down from the 


broaden the basis of his regime and thus cement 
national unity. But no one ever doubted that 
fundamentally Mr. Roosevelt was, in his own 
words, “ slightly to the left of centre” and a 
true friend of the common man. With Mr. 
Truman, himself a product of this. rightward 
trend, there is more’ doubt. Party principles in 
America are sufficiently loosely formulated’ for 
the complexion of a party to be greatly changed 
by the President’s choice of advisers, and American 
liberals have viewed with some alarm the almost 
cemplete change that has taken place in the 
Cabinet since April. So far organised Labour 
has been pacified by the appointment of Mr. 
Schwellenbach as Secretary of Labour, but they 
are coming to realise that his functions are 
minuscule compared with the power of the 
Director of Reconversion, often called the 
Assistant President. John Snyder, who holds 
this post, is politically almost completely unknown; 
as a banker from St. Louis, however, he is not 
suspected of liberal tendencies. 

Reconversion so far has consisted in removing 
controls and restoring the “ higgling of | the 
market” to its mineteenth-century glory. It is 
too early yet to judge whether this is conscious 


policy or simply the result of the total absence) 


ofany other plan. Undoubtedly /aissez-faire of 
this type will be very popular with the Conserva- 
tives, but it has the possibility of the most serious 
consequences at home and abroad, 

Economically it may lead to inflation, with the 
result that the rich get peacetime luxuries before 
the poor have had a chance to get necessities. 
But the inflationary danger can easily “be 
eXaggerated as a long-term menace. 
American economic systern has shown its immense 
strength in this war, and there is more danger of 
deflation—an incomplete digestion of the total 
national product resulting in a costiveness of the 
whole economy. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Vinson, defined the American task as “ learn- 
ing to live 50 per cent. better than before the 
war.” Such a task might be achieved. 

The political results of non-planning may be 
more serious. “‘ Temporary” or frictional un- 
employment is easy to explain away in financial 
columns ; but the 8,000,000 persons unemployed 
next year (Mr. Snyder’s estimate) may have other 
views. So most certainly will the C.1.0.’s 
Political Action Committee, whose influence in 
the congressional elections in November 1946 
cannot be overlooked by the Administration. 
One of the many results of the Labour victory in 
Britain has been an increase in the political 
ambitions of American Labour, and considerable 
talk of a third party if the Conservatives should 
capture the Democratic Party from the New 
Deal. 

The external effects of any such New Economic 
Folicy on the part of America may be even more 
disastréus for all concerned. America has under- 
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not dollar diplomacy; the unspoken thou 
“they hired the rug, didn’t they ?” it is 
of course true that British stock has fallen in 
Conservative circles as the result of the election, 
and Mr. Attlee’s feelings are not to be so carefully 
Churchill. By going 
Socialist we have joined the ranks of the un- 
deserving poor, and our success would be as 
demoralising as the triumph of a spendthrift in a 
film. ‘The Wall Street version of the Hays office 
intends to see that nothing they do helps such a 
dramatic absurdity: to occur. But the feeling of 
dismay at the election results in Britain goes 
beyond the true blue American Conservatives , 
it is shared by many who admired the war leader- 
ship of Mr, Churchill and feel cheated that we 
have removed this John Bull mask and revealed 
the sinister visage of Professor Laski. 

The fears expressed that America is going back 
to isolationism are also ill-founded. ‘The “ inter- 
nationalist ” bridges, San Francisco Charter, 
Unrra and Bretton Woods, have all been crossed. 
Mr. Byrnes, though a weak Secretary of State, 
is by no means an isolationist, nor is Mr. Truman. 
The danger is that their rather vague inter- 
nationalism will be perverted. and that the idea 
of the world state will become the idea of the 
world empire. The old American belief that all 
men are Americans under the skin gives colour 
to this view. Such an approach recognises that 
there is but one world, but adds that its profit is 
to be American. 

The demands made onsthe world organisation 
by the United States would be extreme if this 
view were to prevail. Economically, such an 
America wishes to export its unemployment, and 
those who resist are opponents of world trade 
co-operation. Politically, countries must be demo- 
cratic capitalists, or they will be denounced as 
totalitarian. Strategically, the United States 
intends to achieve selfdefence by seizing all 
bases in the Pacific, which will become an 
American lake where other Powers will , exist 
only on sufferance. Méilitarily, the whole world 
must realise that America has the greatest war 
potential in the world, and, with the atom bemb 
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PROGRESS? 


““Wruar with’ them | scientists and Mussdlini 
and Hitler, the world’ll be in a bloody mess soon, 


by the neck until dead and then left as a grisly 
warning to others. This procedure, he states, is 
necessary to stem the spate of horrible things which 
flow from their laboratory benches. He would 
also like to see the aeroplane inventors and 
technicians enjoying a similar fate to the science- 


A_.Mass-Observation investigation in 1944 
showed that nearly one person in three takes the 
view that ind is not progressing, is ‘‘ pro- 
ing backwards,” or progressing too fast. 
™ *re progr 1 think. . I 
don’t think it’s natural for everything to be so 
mechanical, We're crazy for greed and speed. 
Things move too quickly. We're overstepping in 
some ways,’’ said one woman. Again ; ‘‘We’re sort 
of relying too much on i It’s spoiling 
the health of the people.”? And a third comment: 
‘* I think we’re doing too much thinking. We’re 
meddling too much in things we ought not to.” 

When news of the atom bomb broke, we found 
many of the old fears and confusions coming up. 
At first many looked on it as simply another 
bigger and better bomb—“I think it’s marvel- 
lous. It’s just what. we want, isn’t it?” or: 
“* Well, they used things like that against us, so 
we should .use them against them.” That 
attitude did not last long. A middle-aged working 
man said, *‘ It’s too much. We’re going too fast. 
I’m on the same of thing in the food line, so I 
know what it is. We’re one generation too carly. 
We’re not fit to handle such things.’ And 
another : *‘ It’s a sign of deterioration that these 
things have to be. Man’s getting away from his 
God and what he knows is’ right.’’ 

We asked people, during the three days follow- 
ing the news, whether they thought in the long 
run the invention would be a good or a bad thing 
for mankind. A considerable majority thought 
it would be bad. To many it seemed to 
bring the end of the world out of the realms of 
fantasy into the foreseeable future. ‘“‘ To use my 
husband’s words,’”’ one young woman said, “ it’ll 
wipe out the world in time.” And again a 
middle-class woman of 20, who thought. the 
discovery should be destroyed after the end of 
the Japanese war, said: ‘‘ If science can get the 
atom bomb it can get more powerful things, and 
it'll be ghastly for us. We'll just melt away like 
water—just melt.” 

Ordinary peoples’ ideas of what scientists are 
like are very largely based on films and thrillers— 
the cold,, dispassionate, infallible, mysterious and 
incomprehensible figure. In the invention of the 
atom bomb the film character seems to have 
stepped right off the screen. into the everyday 
world. _Here at last is the fantastic invention 
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holding power of life or death over the whole 
world. It was an educated woman of 55 who 
gaid: “‘ James Watt andhis kettle. started all this 
trouble, .I’d like to drown all scientists, We'd 
be better without them.” 5 
‘The significance of these.remarks should not 
be exaggerated, but they are made by a considerable 
minority, and they have been made now for a 
time. It needs no psychologist to see that 
4 feeling of guilt has been brought to the 
surface by the atom. bomb, climax to the guilt- 
poe Pe of Pay years’ war. Large ye of 
people wi est discovery in the history 
of mankind had’ on been made; they think 
the chances are it will be used for evil, purposes. 
This is the first reaction. _If some think it is the 
scientists’ “‘ fault,” the origin of this feeling is 
plain enough. They need a scapegoat to take the 
blame from their shoulders; and _ scientists, 
fictionally aloof, amoral, emotionless, detached 
from the troublesome dreams of guiltless suburbia 
and the innocent couples in the one-and- 
ninepennies, fill the bill. , 
What is needed now is a systematic debunking 
of the fictional picture. Everyone who has met 
them knows that. scientists quarrel with their 
wives, have bad dreams, go to the. flicks, keep 
dogs and cats, and wonder, like anyone 
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*is Bclse, whither mankind? Bring the scientist 
ung FP publicly down to the human plane on which he 
risly [has always lived privately, and these destructive 
s, is [scapegoat blames will lose their focus. There is 
hich fa growing, but so far vague, idea among ordinary 
ould [people that science ought to be ‘‘ controlled.”’ 
and [The danger is lest “‘ control’ of science be taken 
mce- [ito imply the suppression of irresponsible in- 
ventions or a pogrom of over-brilliant inventors, 
1944 [instead of a responsible supervision of the use to 
s the [which new techniques and discoveries are put. 
pro- Mass-OBsSERVATION 
am: 
eo § “CULTURAL CAPITAL” ? 
peed. 
ng in [BA Frew days ago a very intelligent young writer 
esort [from the Continent told me that, in his view and 
viling [Rthat of -his friends, London is now—and will be 
nent: [for many years to come—‘ the cultural capital 
We're Hof Europe.” I am afraid he found my reply a 
: to.” [trifle wanting in enthusiasm. And since then 
found [MI have spent odd moments going over the ground, 
g up. Msurveying this new cultural capital. I do not 
other [deny that London could—and should—occupy 
arvel- [this position, but I see very few signs at present 
’ or: HBof any adequate preparation; and indeed the 
us, SO FRoutlook is gloomy. 
That Let us begin with books. (And here let. me 
orking add that more than one knowledgeable foreigner 
>» fast. HBhas told me that London ought to be the greatest 
e, 80 1 Mpublishing centre of the post-war world.) The 
early. Mbortage of paper and labour, especially for 
And finding, is now disastrous. By this time we 
- these uthors are used to being out of print and dis- 
ym his Mppearing from the bookshops for months on 
nd, But now our agents come to us in despair 
ollow- Fbecause they cannot even find copies to meet the 
e long Mrgent demands from publishers and translators 
i thing HBbroad. And the Dominions depend more and 
hought fore upon the United States for their reading 
ied to Matter. We seem to be busy blanketing and 
Ims of fBilencing ourselves. 
ase my § Again, we should be hard at work, with official 
. it'll Hencouragement, planning new and _ brighter 
gain 2 M@pcriodicals fit for a world market. And if we do 
ht _ the Mot produce these, then I prophesy that within 
end of he next year or so American. periodicals will 
get the Hollow the example of American films, and that 
gs, and [ven here glossy and tendentious American 
yay like JPcriodicals will begin to dominate the bookstalls. 
Then there is the London theatre, It is time 
ists are he public realised what is happening in the 
ilers— Bheatre, that the ownership or control of theatres, 
mus. and Rt a time when no more will be built for years, 
1 of the fRas largely been grabbed by catchpenny second- 
‘o have Bate showmen, without a policy er any knowledge 
veryday MB or care for serious drama. Rents and costs are 
wention 


daring. We have good actors, some (though not 





enough) good producers, and—strange though it 
may. seem—a few real. dramatists. We have 
potential audiences for 
lacking is organisation, a solid foundation and a 


serious policy instead of  self-advertising and: 


Monte Carlo antics. Why any man with some 
profits to spend and a girl friend to please should 
be allowed to control one of the amenities of a 
great city, put any dirty bit of nonsense on the 
Stage of a theatre (solemnly licensed, too), is 
to some of us a mystery. Why not.go the whole 
hog and lease the British and Victoria and Albert 
Museums to exhibitors of “‘ Saucy Art Photos.” ? 

Old Vic Shakespeare and interior decorators’ 
revivals of Wilde and the like will not give us a 
real theatre. We shall have that when we have 
well-trained teams of actors in vital new plays. 
And the situation in the Provinces is no better 
than that in London... The larger theatres are 
run byemen who prefer third-rate revivals of 
second-rate musical comedies to any real drama, 
Weekly “Rep” does its best, but even when it 
does not clutch at any rubbish that has had a 
long run in the West End, it is intolerably 
hampered by the conditions of weekly production. 
The amateurs, who often do. excellent work, have, 
of course, been hard hit by the war. And towns 
that badly need modern playhouses are not likely 
to have them for years. But the worst features 
of the present theatrical scene are the lack of 
foundation and organised structure, the absence 
of co-operation and common effort, the gambling 
and exhibitionism and waste and mess. And 
what are we to show the intelligent foreigners 
who come here ? 

We might have been doing something in films. 
We have had the chance. Thanks to the training 
in documentary that so many of our younger 
film men have had, and because we were nearer 
the war than Hollywood was, we have ‘produced 
better war films than Hollywood; but now, 
when we ought to be planning exciting adult films 
good enough for people who won the war, -we 
appear to be playing down to the lowest level of 
our. audiences. Mr. Rank and Hollywood 
propose to divide the spoils between them. If 
you don’t like their stuff, then youcan stay at 
home. The desperate shortage of studio space 
(we have used some of it for storing food supplies 
and doing little factory jobs) makes new enter- 
prise impossible, even if the distributors would 
play. When will it be realised by our politicians 
that films, which catch millions in their relaxed 
and unguarded moments, are just as important 
as platform speeches and articles in the Ptess ? 
I suspect that even the Americans do not under- 
stand how much of their prestige among the 
world’s youth they owe to Hollywood. 

Music? The audiences are ready for anything 
but the most difficult work. But our symphony 
orchestras are monstrously overworked, perform 
far too often and rehearse too little. No orchestras 
in the United States or Russia give so many public 
performances and have so few rehearsals. Our 
players know this, and ask not for more leisure 
but for time in which to heighten and perfect 
their technique. Another serious weakness, which 
reinforces the demand for increased subsidies, is 
our lack of concert halls that hold enough people 
and give the music a chance to be heard properly. 
I doubt if there are half-a-dozen even moderately 
good concert halls left in the whole country. 
If we cannot start building yet, then there is no 
help for it, but at least in the meantime we can 
make sure that the symphony orchestras are kept 
alive. 

Because of its news and talks services, especially 
during the worst war years, the B.B.C. acquired, 
both for itself. and this country, a fine reputation. 
I have a suspicion that we are now playing ducks 
and drakes with that reputation. We ought to 
be offering Europe magnificent programmes, and 
at the same time we ought to be creating, with 
the help of the Dominions, a British Common- 
wealth broadcasting service, which would act as 
a cultural link between London, Toronto, Sydney, 
Cape Town. It is too early to criticise what is 


decent work. What is. 


143 
being done at home—we are promised a really 
adult..programme. next year—but so far it looks 
as if the old policy of providing quantity. rather 
than quality is being persisted in. And jit is no 
use screaming for new ,radio writers if such 
writers. are not to be properly paid for their 
work and are still treated as if they were. cogs 
im a sausage-making machine. What Broadcasting 
House ‘needs now are a few madmen who have 
a flair and a passion for radio, fellows who curse 
you right up Portland Place if you are bad, but 
stand you a whacking great supper if you are good, 
More: glamour, art and devilment; and less 
truckling to the half-wits who write most of the 
letters. 

I will end with some advice to our new legis- 
lators. If there must inevitably be some tightening 
of our life during the next twelve months, then 
let there be at the same time some overdue 
loosening. This new House of Commons should 
take a stand that no previous House during the 
last. fifty years has had the courage to take; it 
should. refuse to allow itself to be bullied by 
fanatical and well-organised minorities, of which 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society is the type. 
What is loosely called “ night life” happens to 
bore me, but lots of people, expecially if they are 
away from. their own town, enjoy it, and I have 
never understood why it should be cut short 
every night in Britain merely to satisfy a few 
busybodies. And visitors from abroad do not 
admire our wisdom when they see our waiters 
snatching the glasses from public supper tables 
everyevening. Ifthe Tory papers mean something 
more by “liberty” than the freedom to make 
big profits out of public needs, then let themsstart 
a campaign in defence of real civil liberties, 
particularly the freedom of men and women 
to enjoy their leisure as they please, without 
being pushed around by organised gangs of 
sourfaces. If we have to work like blazes, shabby 
and poorly fed, in a_half-ruined Britain, well 
we can do it, but let us bring some freedom, 
intelligence, grace, gaiety and grandeur of the 
spirit into our lives. When London was burning, 
everybody admired us. So let us set the Thames 
on fire again. 

But so far I don’t see even a few sparks. 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 


scAR WILDE was born in Dublin in 1856 and so 
was Bernard Shaw. I have been sometimes tempted 
to entertain the idea—and it recurred to me at the 
Haymarket Theatre at the close of Mr. Gielgud’s 
production of: Lady Windermere’s Fan—that the Zeit- 
geist, having of course the welfare of our Theatre 
at heart, intended those two to run neck-and-neck 
for the first place in English 20th century drama, 
each thus learning from the other’s success to correct 
his own deficiencies ; Wilde to choose themes with 
more depth—more ideas in them—Shaw to pay 
more heed to the importance of form. Of course, the 
catastrophe of Wilde’s trial in 1895 ruined the plan of 
that benevolent Time-Spirit. After two years’ hard 
labour he was a broken man, having contributed 
only one farce of supreme excellence to the permanent 
repertory of our theatre. Barring The Importance of 
Being Earnest, 1 cannot help thinking that Oscar 
Wilde’s best plays were still to be written when he 
died at the age of forty-six. As he said himself, 
hitherto he had only put his talent into his plays, 
his genius had gone into his talk. The attitude of the 
artist towards society was the theme which most 
deeply interested him ; that was the theme he under- 
stood best. He wrote frequently and admirably about 
it, but he never dramatised it. What fine, what amus- 
ing plays might he not have written about that many- 
sided subject, and how badly such were needed! 
At the same time Wilde would have stood for form and 
literary style upon the stage, for legitimate frivolity, 
and the right to handle situations without worrying 
about their practical implications. What excellent 
object lessons for Shaw, who, having no rival to run 
him close, cantered carelessly along well ahead of the 
rest of the field, producing plays crammed with 


: pal ym ae 
wicked ; no orie cody fates the sentiment of The 
Vicar of Wakefield ot of Sterne, ‘No doubt, had I 
Mais Aare Saori war sy 
Ibsen and Shaw (Shaw’s first play, Widower’s Houses, * 
was’ performed three times the year after Lady’ 


Any 


Windermere’s Fan), ¥ should have been down upon’ i 


the sentimental passages in Oscar Wilde’s play. But 
pe Wea pigeon fr hs gpuscion 
part of @ dramatic convention, while the | 
the whole play further ‘back ‘from reality enables, 
us ‘to perceive what a neat piece of work it is, and to" 
enjoy its ingenious end dramatic cons Thee 
of Act I leaves ‘us 1 to knoW. how Winder- 
mere will behave to her tival. ’ Will she strike wars. 
Eflynne across the face with her fan; as she has 
ened, if her husband insists on inviting her to 
ball. At the ‘énd’ of Act IT we are agog to: ee wh’ 
is going to happen in Lord’ Darlington’s rooms ‘that’ 
night, but still mystified as to Windetthere’s ‘motive’ 
in alléwing himself to be blackmailed by an adven-’ 
turéss. Recall the excellent stagecraft of the surprise 
in Act III, our discovery that the young wife who 
has been held up as the model of all virtues is not 
after all the “good woman” of the play, but the 
woman with the shocking past. Recall how the 
brilliant talk of the men before PMs. Erlynne emerges 
from Lord Darlington’s bedroom to claim ““ the 
fan,” prevents us being impatient, and makes the 
inevitable interval before the discovery amazingly 
worth while in itself; and Jastly, recall the excellence 
of the stagecraft which reserves the explanation _ of 
the whole story intact for the last act—that the dis- 
reputable Mrs. Erlynne is Lady Windermere’s mother. 
It is umnecessary to worry ourselves about psycho- 
logical imyprobabilities:, “The stagecraft is masterly. 

It is hard for actors and actresses to hit to-day the 
right medium between easy naturalness and ‘graceful 
formality in depicting the social manners of a bygone 
period, now when living models are scarce.’ Only 
the servants in the play to-day seem quite sure where, 
so to speak, they are. But the delightful fun off 
that spirited caricature the Duchess of Berwick 
comes across effectively in the person of Miss Athene 
Seyler, though I should have liked even from her 
just a shade more dignity, however absurd in its 
context. Dartington was safe in the hands of Mr: 
Griffith Jones, being a very reserved emotional 
part, but I thought the prime wit in the play, Cecil 
Graham, lacked clegance in the delivery cf his polished 
comments. Miss Isabel Jeans’s pleasingly impertinent 
voice, level, ye: capable of most subtle inflections 
(rec “atl her as Lady Utterwood in Heartbreak House) 
and her graceful carriage, to'say nothing of the amazing 
of ak of her two costumes, made her a marked suc- 

s as Mrs. Erlynne. Only im the passionate soliloquy 
‘the close of Act’ II did her acting strike me as 
avis something to be desired. Windermere’ is 
inevitably rather a stockish part. Mr. Toone did not 
let himself go enough in the few passages where he can 
deviate from a masculine masterful reserve. I would 
have liked Lord Augustus to be a little more ridiculously 
flamboyant than he was, and Mr. Shepley’s articula- 
tion was not always perfectly clear. Lady Winder- 


mere by an ‘extremely hard part. F thought Miss 
Dorothy Hyson preserved the esséentials—a simple- 
i inded distress, but IT’ could have wished her to be 
rather more moved by Darlington’s love-making— 
just a shade beyond’ that troubled, reproving ‘em- 
barrassment which she did show. I wanted her, too, 
to show a more furious contempt for Mrs. Erlynne 


in Act ITT, just before she recognises in her a saviour. 
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creation of an elaborate society’ within a 


certain point what is intrinsically complex and difficult 
is doomed to fail with all ‘parties. As with other and 
similar programmes, it is better to aim either high 
or low—not in the middle, where there is apt’ to be 
a void of jnattention. ‘Finally, I thought the book’ 
review a mistake, Although ‘on the face of it it may 
seem in place, the result in the ‘broadcast was to lose 
the valuable symposium effect. The temperature, at 
that point, fell perceptibly. 

Repeats.” I note with satisfaction ‘that the pre-war 
system of broadcasting some programmes in duplicate 
is creeping discreetly back with the new distribution 
of wave-lengths. Recorded repeats in the alternative 
programme are now quite frequent, and I fervently 
hope that the system may be extended and finally 
preak down ‘the absurd prejudice against’ repeats 
which has for so long aggtavated the ephemeral nature 
of the medium. Writers can hardly be expected to 
put their best work into something which is destined 
to be fired into the air like a shell, explode and vanish 
for ever. On the othtt hand, recorded repeats need 
careful vetting, which they do not always get; there 
are few productions which would: not be’ the better. 
for extra rchearsat and‘a fresh performance.’ ‘This is 
especially true of thitigs like Stephen Potter’s “ How” 
programmeés, which have established a new genre—a 
kind of sophisticated, semi-impromptu ‘radio revue. 
Recorded improvisation ‘is, after all, almost-'a‘ contra- 


diction in terms. 

Vice Versa. weak, squeak!” © “‘Grumph, 
gtumph!” Even if ey’s fantasy is no longer as 
wildly funny as once we found it, I seem to feel that 
it should have’ been: possible to make’a radio dramati- 
sation of it less embarrassing than this. The efforts 
of the actors to accommodate ta¢ir voices to their 
lines’ has resulted, so far, in something not far er? 
a charade, 

We are to be regaled, I am teld, with an increase of 
music between the hours of 8 and 9 in the morning. 
This is all to the good—or mignt be, if'the quality 
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) heroine of the Soviet Union, and the other the “ shock 
: ing life story of the most wanton outlaw of our times. 
a Neither film is outstatiding } they have ‘the defects aj 
’ weéll ‘as the merits of their'genre, but the contrast is 


_ long flashback and‘ then to the’ sound of the heavenig® 


" to a cause; and Zoya herself, unaffected, seriou 
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THE ‘MOVIES 


ya at the Tatler. 
ne eens: won taba Victoria 
“These two’ bidgraphies: ‘portray, one a nation 


instructive. To take Zoya first, heré is the life of af 
eighteen-year gil guerrilla who is being tortured b 
the Nazis ; the ‘story of her life is shown to us in 


choirs yes, they preside’ over Russia too): she ii 
hanged. The narrative has been: somewhat pedestrian 
yet déspite ‘its dull surface this film has what s 
many films lackia content. ~ It helps one ve danas 
stand the growth of courage, the intense nationalism 
the passionaté devetion of the young Communi: 


and attractive, is a welcome change from the juni 


misses brought up of capitali Yeats ag 
this kind of film would have been twice 2 


in priggish, but it would also ‘have evoked a far mos ares 


brilliant technique. 
Dillinger’ is only half a bidgtaphy, because nggpPPO™ 
attempt is made to explain why this most notoricugp<2lame 
of killers turned out as he'did. The straight gangsta” <i 
melodrama begins to look: out-of-date, and ond 
would like to seé a little more into the society thagfe20™ 
breeds such enemies. "This filmy I take ‘it, has morgy_ With 
basis in fact than the other Dillinger stories that havqg<2lamm 
reached the screen ; he becomes prentice to a gangsteqe Y™Pat 
in gaol, enables his pals to'shoot their way out, bring 
off some spectacular bank robberies, “murders 
of his associates, and spends his Jast months in _ F J 
before venturing out té a’ movie show,’ where 
gir! betrays hint’ to the ‘police. My memory of 
Bogart in the roleis stronger than any impressict 
made by Mr. Gene Tierney, though ‘the latter give 


a not uncdnvineing study in corruption. of 
Well, there‘ they are, this week’s hero and heroine hed 
one all black, the other all white. Tam onthe sid} spec: 
of the angels, but if I had to see either of them agair jens 
I’m afraid I should choose the unspeakable Dillinger bom 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
| Th 
THE. OWL bat 
_, Silently, softly, 
With unhurried, -white’ wings This 
The visitirig owl voyages over the cornfield ea 
At the oncoming of night :’ indi 
The great wings but skim the blades of wheat } fron 
Making no ndise. So Death comes 409 
To thé small creatures that wait. Fa 
In the mirror I catch sight as I pass for 
Of the white owl-like face 
Of the sick man, with great dark eyes Thi 
Looking out of the glass. Psy 
croy 
This is the nocturnal hour = 
When predatory fears cult 
Put forth their power. es 
A. L. Rows: ‘ 
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ee ee B jnost yet been fornwlated.': however,» English politics and life. The other night I was 
bere» me 8 frespondence i thee ib muepadher 1 : esistance,) with the Petriebsausschuss of @ works’ which is 
phi rintssig paeng ofl Tels Ol .tweds he is to be charged with having sat eis: lawyer) on already employing 18,000: men—it used to have 
<seia noel sii Ag gre siatenc. is E.L.A.S. court-martials duxifig« the: ‘occupation and 56,000. The whole town lives on stee! and coal. They 
ot ae “GREECE asia! sentenced __Ba members to death. are doing locomotive tepaixs, truck repairs, some steel 
oa iR—T would like to say how much the events in M. Dallas is a ‘of Gavri¢lides’ Agrarian Party. production and are preparing to produce locomotives, 
ay ) e reinforce your plea for a broader staffing of Tcan testify to his: ariti-Fascist work and his sterling wagons, trucks, agricultural machinery, railway lines 
r Embassies. Mr: Bevin will, in the usualotder chatacter., 9 9 > ri and ‘sleepers, steel tiles, cans, etc. The “ Ausschuss ” 
re things, have to during the coming! ntonths § One wonders a little uncasily! if incidents such as_ is doing very good work in production questions, but 
0) > rT on the British | rin Athens for accurate described above (and I:could quote many others from there is the same preblem of lack of recognition, 
Hoo # unpfejudiced information on which to base his personal expetiencc) find their:way into Sir Rex obstruction and Nazi directors. 
si >, 3-°Titare policy.” It is tobe hoped, therefore; that the Leeper’s reports! on hema rte ‘Cabinet will There was a Communist miner in a@ pit here. 


He*had already been in a concentration camp for 


vain Wirxes several years. During the war he orgamised anti-Nazi 


‘ i “CONDITIONS. IN: THE. RUHR». 
rejected “on Sir,—Your suggestion that the pfesent set-up in picked him up and then interrogated 165 miners from 


work together with foreign workers in the mine. The 
director (still there) reported. him: to the Gestapo who 


edic grounds ” for the new ‘Greek Army which is the British zone is incapable of handling the political the pit. Not one of them testified against him. The 
Wise equipped and —— the’ British Military problems-is dead right. Every night for the ‘past Gestapo released him, He returned to the pit “ wie 
‘ ission to Greece. Fidld-. Alexander’ has two weeks 1 havé ‘been having meetings: with’ cin Koenig.” Later he was called up in the army—in 
ounced that the B.M.M. will not leave Greece until the | Betriebsausschuss—Works Councilof all the’ a “ Special” battalion. I know him and his brother 
least three Greek divisions have been re-équipped mines and factories in There ate about very well, and they are two of the very finest blokes 

4 ttained. We uré therefdre’ placing tanks and twenty-five big coal mines i 


Apribithe IL: have ever known anywhere, One of the mest 


her weapons at the Ghepbetl of a: petit end abe a miners elected’ by show of hands: an’anti-Nazi couneil encouraging things is that-God knows how—all the 


storia [tional army, an army Royélist officers miake ineach mire. It is the same 
snaie secret of their hatred of Russia'and their territorial po eo een ne 
:“ shock ims against Albania and‘ i : 


everywhere—Nazis best anti-Nazis have managed to bring up fine children 
‘foremen,. sabotage and ~—-boys and girls—in spite of the H.J., etc. They are 


t this tempts to lower wages, uncooked food, entirely different from the other brats—treaily finc 


of! ete: “And the tragedy is’ that the Coal’ Control and.‘somehow a heil of a let more mature. .. The 


negotiates with the managements, day in and day daughter of the miner I talked about above jis called 
a rd out; and does not recognise or consult the Betriebs- Sonia—she was born when. her father was in Sonnen- 

life of an part one‘incident from my personal ex- ausschuss, which voices the opihions ofthe miners. burg Concentration Camp in 1934, 
tured bygpctience ? In Noverfiber, 1944; ¥/400 members of As you'can ‘imagine, the miners are getting pretty — There is no need for worry about the eventual future 
y us in ge Security Battalions were gathered cynical ‘and ‘browned off.’ However, there are some of Germany when one. sees these people and their 
heavenimmndér the joint guard of E.L.A.S. and the RUALF, fine people among the anti~Nazis, and slowly they are children. I only feel ashamed that our Military 
Joshe iqupegiment. re Papandreou sent down M. Caratseas making progress: The permission to ofganise trade Government still spurns them and fails to use their 


sdestrianarom Athens to undertake a judicial inquiry into unions will’ make a huge difference. 


But. even this CURED SOSERENES See wees dead 


what <@pdividual cases. After i Acie M. Caratseas released, is going—in typical army style—from one department BRITISH OFFICER 
sine Pith the consent of BE: who gave'safe conducts, to another, Reams of forms, reams of applications, . 
conalismfiiit bat’ 280, against whom it was held there existed weeks of waiting, reporting back,  somcbody sitting RECONDITIONING GERMANY 


mmunist evidence of having shot E!A.M. hostages, or 
5 seric ( having burnt ‘Ardarte villages, or of having com- 
he juni ee ee 
Yeats 20 (a eeryentresag. Samm ng oe 
twice af ‘trial in the gaols of:'Kalamata and Sparta 


far more oughout the December fighting. 


present rate it will take about five years. 
time the Labéur Government did. 


on it, back agai, and so on. It has'to'be done locally SiR,“ Serving Officer” in your issue of August 
by each-military government detachment, and at the 18th suggests that the rearming of the German 
It is about police “jis, diametrically epposed to the needs of 

ing ‘about Germany.” From my experience of Germany to-day 
this. situation such es sending T.U. representatives I fear that few of them would agree with that opinion, 


to each Kreis Military Government Detachment, who for very good reasons. Certainly the German police 


would be responsible for T,U. questions: 


The people: might be made to look less like S. ya. -men by depriving 
































auise napppointed Governor of Messinia, when he retutned to in charge of it at present don’t knew the difference them of their jackboots and breeches, and they smack 
notorjoulalamata With British troops'on March 7th of this’ between a uniom and the beck end of a herse. It is too much of the military to look like eux comfortable 
gangstcpre® rs was to consent to the release of thesemen. They time the Labour Government issued a directive to the “P <.’s," On the other hand, is it a pleasant prospect 
and - ond’ released yo the accompaniment of musical Military Government on assistance to and promoti ion Baath Bo WanriGn ot —o van 
ety thagglionours and Royalist songs and cheers in both towns. of anti-Nazis and sterner measures against the Nazis. costs : Yearly, 32s. 6d. Six months, 164. 3d. addres in the gs old 
has mor Within a week M. Dallas, the ex-B.A.M. Mayor of I am getting to know the miners and the factories 5 ey a one marh Sermeey » fat, Portugal or Gibraltar, 
chat havdXalamiata, was in gaol with some 60 other E.A.M. round here so well that I ata completely absorbed in NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
‘gangstel ympathisers. new is in ge still. No charge has as_ the work. I have almost ceaséd to think in terms of 10, Gt. Turnstile, Londen, W.C.1. Hol. 3216 
it, bring! == 
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for Health or Disease 
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Thirty. Rey ii7 of B reget. with Bie ww 
Albert. to discover that the bealth of 
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FOR EVERYMAN 
By A. E. MANDER 


“A plain, straightforward guide for 
those who feel they need to under- 
stand themseives.’”’—Daily Herald. 


’ 2s. “net 
CA: WATTS & CO. LTD. 
8 & 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 





culture and man, and calls into question 
much that to-day passes as scien 
research. : _, 12s 6d. 
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Lord: Elton. 


‘Here is a book for us 
all. Lord Elton writes 
a full-and flowing narra- 
tive;° and he writes it 
' with an ease which 
swings the reader along 
on the current. He. is 
‘a just and convincing 
; historian’ Sanday Times 
215. 
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FROM VIRGIL 
TO MILTON 


“All the necessary talents, 
a lively mind, a rich scholar- 
ship, and a‘ wide human 
sympathy... No brief 
notice can do justice to this 
illuminating velume. I find 
its publication at the present 
time reassuring, for here is 
the nature of man revealed 
as four pects practising their 
art in its. mest serious_and 
exalted form have come to 
understand it. The volume 
is valuable as literary criti- 
cism, but more than that, it 
is a document about civilisa- 
tion.” —The Observer. 145. 
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for ari uriarmed policéttian to have to deal with 4! 
Displaced Person or Aily armed with revolver or 
carbine and intent on rape or plunder ? Were thesé: 
roving bands of armed men at large in England, 
* Serving Officer ” would probably express a different 
opinion. A tradition of unarmed police-work can only 
come by degrees, and while there is'so. much lawless- 
ness in Germany, and so many persons with real or 
imaginary grievances to settle, it is surely only reason- 
able to protect the people as much as possible. 

No one would quarrel with the general principles 
expressed by your correspondent. 

15, Regent’s Park Road, A. J. Brewsrer 

London, N.W.1. 


PATTERN OF ASIA 

Str,—As one of the few British Socialists who visited 
the Far East in 1938, at the time of “ Munich,” may 
I be permitted to add a few comments to the admirable 
atticle in your issue of August 18th, “ The Pattern of 
Asia”? 

Are we now to return, in Hongkong, Malaya and 
Burma, to the status quo ante bellum? Are the rich 
“tycoons” and their frivolous, socially irresponsible 
women-folk, to ‘be encouraged in their previous 


attitude of social and political race-discrimination; 


especially with regard to those large groups of Chinese 
immigrants, who were amongst the most respectable, 


hard-working, and best disciplined of the citizens ?> 


Are they—the “ lords of creation ’’ on whose shoulders 
the *‘ white man’s burden” did not seem to lie with 
oppressive heaviness, once more to live, “‘ on the fat 
of the land” (many times as well as they could have 
lived on similar incomes at home), lives of considerable 
tuxury, based on the unrestricted supply of excellent 
but dirt-cheap native and Chinese labour, free from 
the obligation of contributing to the weight of income 
tax which saddles the working- and middle-classes 
here at home ? 

Is the ban on all “ Left-wing” literature published 
in Britain, in the F.M.S. for example, to be continued ? 
‘That this ban was rigorously applied to, for instance, 
all the publications of the Left Book Club, is not perhaps: 
so widely realised at home as it might be, and this 
applied to British residents, as well as to “ natives ” and 
all others. 

I am not saying that there were no responsible and 
enlightened individuals among our Far-Eastern 
administrators at that time, who did not realise what 
Dragons’ Teeth were being sown by the general tone 
end customs which prevailed in our Far-Eastern 
possessions before Pearl Harbour. There were, 
indeed, several, who confessed to me in private con- 
versation their hatred and contempt for prevailing 


conditions, and also their imipotence to remedy most 
of thems. sists HALDANE — 
25, Empire Howse, Thurloé Place, io oct. at-ei-orl 
‘London, S:W.7.. “, 
WAR. BABIES 


pensive boarding school; in about half the cases of 
the illegitimates, the mother only writes very occa- 
sionally to her child, some mothers never, others 


it sooner or later, and I think it tends to produce a feel-. 
ing of inferiority which will be a handicap to many ot 
them in after-life. They'are very well brought up, 
because our master and matron have a real vocation for 
official parenthood, and the children’s manners. are 
excellent, and that may be a help to them in after life. 
But I feel that illegitimacy is a great handicap both for 
worldly success «nd for happiness in life, and in the 
main I do not think illegitimate children are up to the 
average standard in either hea'th or intelligence. 
W. Lewis 


THE. YOGI. AND. THE COMMISSAR 

Smr;,—In his apology of the Soviet decree of April 
7th, 1935, Mr. Pritt draws a parallel to our Defence 
Regulation 1B, which “appears to provide that a 
girl of 15 could be sentenced to death for attempting 
to drive a pony and trap past a military traffic cop.” 
But surely everybody in his senses must realise that 
this imperfection of the English decree is uninten- 
tional, whereas the Soviet decree in question is 
headed ‘‘ On measures to combat criminality among 
minors.” I must say I never'saw a sillier comparison 
come from an eminent lawyer’s pen. 


. delinquent—and on which Mr. 


The New Statesman and Nation, September 1,°194; 
When a discussion g this kind has dra: 


on ‘for 
a while, at w 
about. Allow 1 me, therefore, to seprint the Passage 
in my book containing the original text of the Decrec 
which started the whole argument :— 

- Thé existence of this decree has frequently 
been denied by apologists. Here in- the; Sull-tems, 
translated from the Soviet’ Code of Laws (1935, 
19-155) :— 

‘On measures to Combat Criminality among 
Minors—Decree of April.sth, 1935. C.E.C. and 
S.N.K. (Central .Executive Committee and 

cil of Peoples’ Commissariats). 

‘With the. aim of the, quickest meets of 
criminality among mainoet, CEC. rand. .S.N.K 
decree :— -. 

siemens menniadeoen 12 years of age caught at 
theft, violence, infliction of bodily injury, mutila- 
tion, homicide or attempts at homicide; are to be 
brought before the criminal law. courts and 
punished in accordance with all measures of the 
criminal code. 

“ Alaw which treats a child of twelve as a grown- 
up, in the Criminal Court.has no parallel in the 
legislation of any ‘civilised country—or, for that 
matter, any uncivilised one, ....”’ (Pp. 171-172.) 
‘T have-nothing to add;to this except that obviously 

the whole point of the decree is to invalidate those 

provisions in. Soviet Law which protect the juvenile 
Pritt’s arguments 
were based. ARTHUR KOESTLER 
[This correspofidence must now close, The im- 
portant question. seems to. be whether juveniles are 
actually treated according to the Decree cited above 
or whether the provisions. which Mr.- Pritt quoted 
still prevail in practice.—-Ep., N.S. & N.] 


LABOUR COLLEGE 


Sir,—With reference to Critic’s paragraph on the 
fact that many of the présent Labour members have 
had a positive political education in moderna social 
problems, it may interest your readers to know that 
the small residential Labour College which used to 
exist at Earl’s Court ‘has provided eleven. members 
of the present Parliament; including three Cabinet 
Ministets and one Junior Minister._ If one bears in 
mind the small number of students that attended 
the College and the fact that -many others already 
hold important posts in the Trade Union, Labour 
and Co-operative movements, there is no doubt that 
the College has made an impression on the British 
Labour Movement. 

National Council of 

Labour Colleges. 


J. P. M. MILcer, 
General Secretary 
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With 200 Illustrations by 
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@ The reprint is now ready and 


has been distributed to 
Booksellers. Owing to paper 
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Edited by 
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The story of a young man’s 
search for his destiny written 
in the new American tradition, 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Just’ of the writers who emerged after the 


p?: D. H. Lawrence, for 


ngk after the last war, acted upon 
wrence’s imagination. He re-introduced the 
pressed and forgotten religious imagination into 
iglish literature, ..an.. imagination that was 
ritan, .exotic,. essentially Biblical. He, re- 
ntroduced the direct apprehension of experience. 


both hands, with senses. : 

onal novelist, the god with the fountain pen, 
as gone; the people, the trees, the mines, the 
elds, the kitchens come physically upon the page. 
ad although Lawrence is the most personal of 
bovelists, quite as tiresomely personal as Thac- 


eray, he has the kind of personality that puts 
¢ reader instantly in the scene; instead of 


lrawing it up neatly to be considered at several 
emoves : 

He saw the whitish muddy tracks and deep scores 
in the road where part of the regiment had retired. 
Now all was still. Sounds that came, came from 
the outside. The place where he stood was still 
silent, chill, serene; the white church among the 
trees seemed like . thought only. 

To you, who are not a writer, the white church 
wuld have been no more than an undefined 
houghtr, a barely noticed mark on the skin of 
your mind, Or: 

He, in his semi-conscious sleep, was vaguely 
aware of the clatter of the iron on the iron-stand, 
of the faint thud, thud on the ironing board, Once 
roused, he opened his eyes to see his mother standing 
on the hearth-rug with the hot iron near her cheeks, 
listening, as it were, to the heat. Her still face, 
with the mouth closed tight from suffering and 
disillusion and self-denial, and her nose the smallest 
bit on one side and her blue eyes so young, quick 
and warm, made his heart contract with love. When 
she was quiet so, she looked brave and rich with 


life, but as if she had been done out of her rights. 

“ Listening to the heat”; “ Done out of her 
i those are instantaneous, domestic, per- 
nal and non-literary observations. They are 
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It is interesting to contrast a very consciously 
made novel like Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale with 
Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers. Both novels cover a 
life-time of family life. Bennett gets out his knitting 
needles and works precisely to an outside pattern. 
He sympathises, pities and invents. And he 
condescends. In the mind’s eye the characters of 
any novel appear to us in a measurable size ; 
Bennett’s. characters.are small le, miniatures 
seen from a height as Bennett looks down upon 
them on the writing-table... They ate «small 
enough to stand on his table. ‘The characters 
of Sons and Lovers axe less complete in their 
detail; there. isa bhur in many of them so. that 
we are not always sure of the focus ; but they are 
life-size. They are as big as Lawrence is. They 
get in his way; he gets in theirs. He has got 
inside them until they have grown to normal size. 
You follow Constance in The Old Wives’ Tale ; 
you walk with Mrs. Morel in Sons and Lovers. 
You are as uncertain as she is, from day to day. 
The -very muddle of the narrative in this book, 
with its puzzling time sequence, its clumsy 
jumps, backwardsiand forwards, give one a familiar 
sensation : that life sprawls, spreads sideways, is 
made up of reminders, and sags loosely between 
one point of definition and the next. The 
Russian novelists had this interest in the looseness 
of life whose crises begin so far away from their 
overt moment, and sometimes clean off the track 
of the ed drama; not only that, the crises 
feebly repeat themselves, without enough strength 
to burst out violently. The dragging-en of the 
affair with Miriam, for example, is well done. 
Lawrence’s sense of the life-size of people is his 
gift; itis also his weakness; but if we are 
to look for the virtues of a novelist we shall find 
them in those places where he is wriggling his 
way round his weaknesses. Lawrence is a 
muddling, and often boring, narrator, totally 
unskilled in construction; “ All right,” he seems 
to say; “let. the living people drag on their 
dragging, days as best they can. They will move 
and compel because they drag, because I will 
make you instantaneously share their hours in 
the collier’s cottage, in the factory where Paul 
Morel works, in the farm where he spends his 
holidays. You will breathe with them.” It is 
Lawrence’s power to make the reader’s chest rise 
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as it were, with the breathing of the 
in all the off moments, the lost hours, 
indecipherable days of their life, that gives 
and Lovers its classical fidelity to English 
There is mo novel in English literature 
comes so closely to the skin of the life of 
common people, fer in its good passages—there 
are bad ones, too—it records their feelings in their 
own terms. The description of the eldest son’s 
death, the many scenes describing the father’s 
little habits, like washing, whistling im the 
garden, his halting resentment or remorse, the 
Common English woking life wears the habit 
of things gone wrong, of awkwardness and frus- 
tration, and Lawrence detects the grain and detail 


Fe 


handful of short stories, of which the Odour of 
Chrysanthemums‘ or The Sick Collier seem to me 
the most impressive. He wrote well—and this 
is true of so many English novelists—only of the 
environment of his childhood. 

Sons and Lovers goes wrong when Lawrence 
begins telling lies, that is to say when he starts 
arguing, as‘in the Miriam episode which is often 
irritable and obscure. I have always liked the Clara 
Dawes episode, partly because it begins well, and 
partly for the grotesque incident where Clara’s 
mother sits up belligerently determined to prevent 
the dressed-up lovers from going to bed together. 
There is a guilty hang-dog humour and there is 
great truth of observation in this scene. Certainly 
Sons and Lovers is patchy—it was much re- 
written—and English novelists who write auto- 
biographical novels seem to plunge in arid have 
no idea what to do with the middle of the story. 
Lawrence cheats about the story of his adolescence ; 
the spirit of rebellion destroyed the spirit of 
fidelity essential to works of art and brought 
with it a shame not only of his shames but of his 
happiness. The suppressed ‘secret is that the 
pressure of Paul’s environment made him a senti- 
mentalist like Miriam and a snob. This is some- 
times elusively discussed. It is never enacted. 

To the English novel as a form Lawrence made 
one or two important contributions. He brought 
in new subject matter. He put the reader almost 
in the position of writing the novel for himself, 
by giving him instantaneous observation and by 
slackening the strings that move the puppets. 
Liké the Russians, he made living more ‘im- 
portant than the plot. From Meredith Lawrence 
developed later on the notion that people are not 
individual characters, but psychic types, lives 
hardened by strokes of the imagination. His 
people do not (after Sons and- Lovers) develop, 
but are fixed shapes going dramatically forward 
to a certain fate. This conception was used by 
Marxist writers who followed him. Lawrence 
gave novels a subject instead of a plot. Especially 
in his short stories, Lawrence used a summary, 
stand-still description of characters, so that The 
Prussian Officer, for example, isa series of dramatic 
assertions and reiterations about two men, culmi- 
nating in the tragedy. This tense and even frenzied 
method was made tolerable by the colloquial 
sound of Lawrence’s own voice, i.e,, the reader 
believes he is instantly saying it all himself. The 
method arises out of a weakness: Lawrence is 
clhamsy and commonplace in straight narrative 
and he is too egotistical and lacking in humility 
to know what people are really like. But to the 
short story, which can support the tour de force, 
these dramatic summaries are an excellent addition, 
though we must allow, as in Meredith, for a certain 
theatrical falsity. Like Meredith (and Hall 
Caine) Lawrence writes at the top of his voice 
and is railing against his subject. Only his 
extraordinary sense of physical life, his lapses 
into accidental nature, save these rhetorical 
stories. Im the end, one feels, it is the mining 
stories, things like The Fox and the rich irony 
of pieces like The Rocking Horse Winmer whith 
will survive whole. For the rest, we must dip 
fer his descriptions. Once he was uprooted 
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from the Midlands and his class, Lawrence ceased 
to be a novelist : he became'a traveller, an itinerant 
miner of literature out on some insatiable ever- 
deluding gold rush. His rare and brilliant dis- 
me Pee IE A 


about people and the static life he could not 
tolerate. V. S. PRITCHETT 
WOPS? 
An Italian Diary. By -FLorA STARK. John 
Murray. —§s. 


The cypresses bedecking the cover of this dainty 
book suggest that it contaifis an evocation of that 
Italy in which some wise and lucky English 
used to enjoy ‘‘ /a douceur de vivre.” And in fact 
Mrs. Stark lived for- very many years at Asolo, 
the hill-town in the Veneto from which a grateful’ 
Browning took the title for his swan-song. This 
is a place compact of grace and tranquillity, a 
background such as John Bellini liked to offer. 
his Madonnas. Here Mrs. Stark, responsive to 
the beauty not only of landscape and art but of 
human character, served her neighbours by 
running a small factory for hand-made silks, and 
by her. gcodness and good sense she evidently 
endeared herself to the whole community. But 
in June, 1940, orders came from Rome for her 
arrest. (The Fascists knew that her daughter 
Freya was doing valuable work for the British 
Government in the Yemen.) An Italian Diary is 
chiefly a record of the three weeks this lady of 
seventy-nine spent in a jail at Treviso. 

It is a slim volume, but very valuable: unlike 
. every other account of imprisonment that I have 
read, it is a testimony to the natural kindness of 
the, human heart. The governor of the jail, the 
wardress, the three women with whom Mrs, Stark 
shared her verminous cell—-women accused of 
theft, abortion and infanticide—everyone with 
whom she came into contact was at pains to be 
good to her. Her age, her social position, her 
Catholic piety, doubtless inspired respect. Her 
goodness, the charm of which impregnates her 
diary, was doubtless infectious. Even so, the 
book reveals the admirable, now too usually 
forgotten, qualities of the Italians, a people often 
ill-educated and over-passionate, but funda- 
mentally humane. 

The regime overthrown by Mussolini had many 
faults; it was indeed hardly a genuine parlia- 
mentary government such as exists in this country 
or Switzerland or Scandinavia. But there was 
an Opposition, and an unregimented Press. _How 
little the Fascists succeeded in imposing totali- 
tarian values on the people is shown, once again, 
by Mrs. Stark’s diary. 

** Emaleducata”’ (badly educated or ill-bred) is 
the most -opprobrious remark you can make of 
whoever offends you. 

Every one of the convicts, come from the very 
dregs of the town, behaves courteously to me and 
with self-respect; with quite unfailing sense of 
what it is incumbent to do or say, no awkwardness, 
no servility. 

Sometimes the prisoners would fling themselves 
into childish tantrums, howling and cursing and 
fighting. 

In spite of many dreadful rows and violent 
language, no rancour was really felt—presently 
laughter and good humour would return and 
chatling as before. Also the old civilisation always 
shows, however bad and wicked they are! An 
innate sense of decorum returns to the surface and 
pulls up even the worst with a recognition of the 
value. of graciousness that saves one many a hard 
knock. Undisciplined they are and undisciplined 
they ever will be, in spite of their Duce’s and his 
friends’ efforts. They will join in exercises, march- 
ings, etc., with enthusiasm so long as these things 
are new, or fear makes them—but won’t feel bound 
to go on doing so, They will not be trustworthy 
in that way. The Latin is too critical, too cynical, 
too logical. ‘Cui bono?” may be the result of 
their history. Some will follow the rules because 
by doing so they can boss the others. But even so, 
they tire. Truth is not of paramount importance, 
but kindness and charity are, and one must not 
forget. it. 


How true of the Italians, this summary from 


So) or rameter er ey teres tered 
pene eee? 2 


> he ep fie — -nature: 
report their insolence as she oyeht, for would. 
mean solitary confinement for ‘the offender, at least 
for a week, and so she argues and answers back—a 


y 

hideously from the incompetence or 
of their Fascist captors. But many, too, were 
sheltered for aes as 2 Bo gn who risked their 
lives to help st everyorie who knew 
Tay betwen te ay aed ye 

e Nazism, to penetrate into 
the national characteristics, even 2 wise most, of 
the young who had known no other regime. The 
Italians were protected from accepting Fascist 
values notonly ‘bythe ;wirtuc:of kindness but by 
the vice of cynicism. 

I have talked of “ Italians” where I should 
have said “* North Italians and Tuscans.” In 
the South, which has never known good govern- 
ment, the people present a more difficult problem. 
But even they—and I speak not from my very 
limited knowledge of them but from the evidence 
of such writers as Silone and Norman Douglas— 
even they have admirably human qualities that 
Fascist propaganda could not eliminate. 

One of the countless ills caused by Fascism 
has been a breaking of the ties between the 
Italians and the English. A knowledge of Italy 
used to be for us a part of a liberal education. 
And to know the Italians was, usually, to like 
and respect them. Mrs. Stark can be considered 
one of the last survivors of a tradition that had 
lasted for centuries. But by her diary, perhaps, 
she may, though no longer alive, encourage 
successors; and, short of that, she cannot fail 
to rouse in every unprejudiced reader a sympathy 
with this people which she found happiness in 
helping. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


THE CRISIS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Man and His Meaning. By J. PARTON MILuMm, 
Ph.D. . Skeffington. 15s. 

In his Foreword to his book, which is dedicated 
to the memory of a son killed in action, Dr. Milum 
says that, humiliated by the realisation that the 
powers of his mind have brought man to the 
verge of irretrievable disaster, ‘‘ it is imperative 
that we should enquire anew into the nature of 
what we call the mind.” His book is in effect 
another attempt to answer Job’s question, “‘ What 
is man that Thor shouldest magnify him.” 

Dr. Milum is apparently an orthodox Bible 
Christian. His rea 
varied, but his book is marred by a rhetorical 
pulpit style. 

For the Christian who believes with St. 
Irenzus that “God arranged everything from 
the first with a view to the perfection of man” and 
that man is “‘ the dear child of the Divine word,” 
the contemporary puzzle is sufficiently appalling. 
The “ dear child” has been for six years using 
the mind, with which he has been endowed, for 
contriving death and destruction with immense 
success. The ruined cities, the semi-starvation, 
the industrial chaos and the political bewilder- 
ment of half the world are a scathing comment on 
both Herbert Spencer’s humanist belief in the 
inevitability of progress and on the Christian 
belief that man was created in the image of an all- 
wise and all-beneficent Maker. 

Can the mind, that has been so grossly mis- 
used to contrive ugliness‘and misery, be used to 
contrive beauty and happiness? Can mankind 
be “ converted” ? 

Dr. Milum says that “ man is man by virtue of 
something that he only partially possesses.” 
It is surely truer to say that he has yet to learn 
how to profit from his possessions. And it is 
the function of religion to teach him. 


ing has been extensive and - 
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Dr. Temple continually insisted, as jacqug 
continually insists, on the ‘supreme 


that importance 

the individual with his fellows. 
the individual and the salvation of society a 
complementary and, though this was not admitte 
by Dr. Temple and certainly would not be 
Maritain, the one is aupadaible without th 


Dt. Dihitt ie sights tub stenntioidstlias ma 
appear contradictory. “The crux of Chri 
tianity is the redemption of the unit by the poured 
out life of the whole,” and “the grand idea 
Christianity (is) an immanent life flowing fro 
the heart of the universe uniting the individu, 
to the whole.” 

The consequence is that there must be individu; 
frustration, unless the powers of mind, imagina 
tion and body are employed for the commor 
good. That I believe is the basic assertion o| 

and this seems—his conclusions ar 
vague—to be Dr. Milum’s contention. 

Dr. Julian Huxley has. said that the conflig 
of the future is. between “‘ the God-religio 
and the social-religious.”” But it may be urge 
that the two are synonymous. SwNEY Dark 


RELIGIOUS MUSIC. IN ENGLAND 


The Singing Church. By C. Henry PHILLIrs 
Faber. 21s. 

Since R. O. Morris’s monograph on the contra 
puntal style of the 16th century, nothing of com 
ee importance has appeared in this country 

ow Dr. Phillips supplies a felt need, for his 
book deals thoroughly, in a style accessible 


the layman, with the religious music of the greaiiihas 


period of English polyphony, but relates this to 
its origins in Greek and Byzantine music, and 
to its development in the hymns of the 18th 
century, the anthems and oratorios and services 


of the roth. With its ample musical illustrations 

and its unprejudiced outlook, this book is in facili 
a small encyclopedia; yet it is something morc 
than this, for Dr. Phillips writes urbanely, withthe 


that combination of true seriousness and gent 


amusement which is the mark of a scholar andilica 


man of taste. 
The development of church music, as of opera, 


is bound up with the changing attitude to words, 


—a change which we have come to see as ulti- 
saabiety disastrous to vocal music in this country. 
The year 1570 is the watershed, the date from 
which the great English polyphonic era starts; 
and this grew up through the renewed interest 
in the language created by the Prayer Book and 
the Bible, on the one hand, and poets such a 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, on the other. “Music 
became the handmaid of words—English words. 

Latin left the composer to find his own rhythms 

with the usual result that he ceased to be forced into 
rhythmic invention. His mind tended to run in set 
channels. But English with its elasticity, its frequent 
harshnesses, its tripping dactyls, its feminine ending;, 
made him think afresh and tfim his music to the 
rhythinic richness of the language. It gave him 
really less melodic rein but compensated with 
rhythmic stimulation. Thus was the unique and 
subtle rhythmic counterpoint of the period forced 
upon him. Squareness, the balance of four-plus- 
four would not work ; instead, we find Byrd writing 
with an engaging lilt and a felicitous over-balance, 
which spring from the rhythm of the text. And if 
we turn from the rhythmic flow of the words to 
their sound, we notice that the beauty of English 
words is lavish but often harsh, Sibilants, palatals, 
clusters of consonants crunch from the lips andy 
tongue and spoil the singable vowels ; but they are 
the expression of the vision behind the words 
which caught the composer aflame. 


It is difficult to doubt that this is the proper, 
the logical relation of words to their musical 
setting, especially when we consider what became 
of English vocal music in the course of two cen- 
turies, during which the tyranny of the bar-line 
and of square-cut, instrumental melodies imposed 
itself increasingly on the genius of the language. 
If the melody characteristic of 16th century vocal 
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nd their model structure gives them an ex- 
pressive colour and a cohesion that solve the 
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A. 
tationjiin Elizabethan Mass is enough to establish the 
in fact # Geéadence: The emotion may be as 
z Moresenvi but the “means of expression “have 
y, withiboarsened almost beyond belief. The insensitive- 
genti hess to ‘words bred by the tightening up and codi- 
ar andification “of rhythms’ (compare the displacement, 


g the 17th Century, of blank’ verse by the 
ic couplet as bound to end—and did end— 
sin the héavy’ and “unpleasant “block ” harmony 
Ss ulti-f the sid-roth century anthem or service. 
yuntry. #rom this morass, as“Dr: Phillips justly observes, 
Fraix nglish religious music was rescued by Stanford, 
Starts ; (iaBloL 


“Opera, Mheroi 
words 
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Housing and € FOI T944. 
MarIAN +. and Hs 


Sata wa 3 took more 


¢. than Dr. 


what te" gg tis ppd are, oe 
hew far the the supply has been related 
ae of different sections of the com- 
and ‘i of 
met. . en- 
enn a Py a aM 
and the. factors affecting 
The au explains, 
reasons. for writing her book 
| and Wales, .and treating 
_.in an appepas, despite 
the relatively greater Scottish problems 
Dr. Bowley traces the development of housing 
legislation from the negative “ sanitary policy ” 
of Victorian times. The effects of mere destruc- 
tion of shums.were disappointing ; new provision 
had to be made ; it was made with reluctance by 
some local authorities under permissive powers. 
The war of ‘1914-1918 involved State inter- 
vention in the fornr of Rent and’ Mortgage 
Interest Restriction Acts ;’' later’ ih Exchequer 
subsidies ; later still in ‘subsidies combined with 
the enforced responsibility of local authorities 
for seeing that the needs of their districts 
were met and partially financed by local taxation. 
These developments, together with many counter 


149 
measures and set-backs, Dr. Rgwley points out, 


were the result of.a “medley of aims, 
theories and hopes.” | It. is, b omg Een 
story, Lee eer 

The. _ author 


presentation by Dr. Bowley, 
Specialises in a severely statistical arrangement 
of the vast material or has collected. There 
are interesting ta charts and diagrams. 
Particularly illuminating are the analyses of 
local authority activity and use of subsidies in 
different with reference to need and 
effective demand. and resources though, in this 
i aapaciawge the. author is far from satisfied with 
with the ber work : she remarks in connection 
pal, pg of finding an answer to the 
of, why, local authorities built so few 

ivate enterprise, and the 
ical, economic and social 

7 Pecdeui and amusing 


as an inv of these matters would be, it 
would orn of hs task... 


Dr... Bowley, deals. with the Addison Act and 
the years (1919-1923, under the heading of the 
First. Experiment—that is, the experiment in 
local _ authority pulling with. State. respon- 
sibility, for cost—apart from the proceeds of a 
penny rate. The Second Experiment covers 
the years 923-1933) ‘4, the Chamberlain and 
Wheatley Acts, regression, the Greenwood Act : 
private unsubsidised building, Building Societies 
and the growth. of owner occupation, the slump, 
and fall in interest rates ; > the Third Experiment, 
covering the, years. 1933/4 to 19395. is described 

as “the return..to a sanitary policy ’’—~i.c., a 
discouragement, mm the Hilton Young period, of 
local authority. building apart from sium clear- 
ance and sehousing, followed by the 1935 and 
1936. Acts with the abatement of overcrowding 
policy, and; the.. concurrent private building 
boom, later checked by the rise in prices resulting 
from the rearmament programme. Throughout 
this study we) €an ‘follow*the ‘fate of ‘the family 
dependent on an uncertain 40s. to 50s. a week ; 
the family -accustomted to pay, say 6s. a week 
gross for a one- or two-roomed home; and to 
see how the improved standard of subsidised 
housing, afd high interest rates (a vital factor 
which the author fails to stress) helped to make 
a Council house about as inaccessible as Bucking- 
gam Palace to the poorer families, unless or 
until they happened to be included in a re- 
housing scheme after 1930. 

Part H. of the book deals with “the unsettled 
questions of housing policy” in an attempt to 
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‘Alkia’ Saltrates may be described 
ps a spa treatment in your own home. 
t contains the medicinal qualities of 
seven world-famous springs and has the 
same beneficial effect on the system at 
p fraction of the cost and without the 
mconvenience of travelling to an 
actual spa. A teaspoonful of ‘ Alkia’ 
Saltrates in wartmr water before break- 
fast each morning, soon relieves pain. 
aken regularly, this pleasant, efterves- 
ent drink dissolves impurities in the 
blood- a3 hae and el eit thém from 


he system, thus ag to prevent 
ecurring attacks o 


eumatism. 
A bottle of ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
Big (inc. tax). Get one from your 
hemist to-day and begin your spa 


treatment. to-morrow morning, 
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use the conclusions so far reached to gain en- 
lighteninent on present’ policy. Planning, pos- 
sible legislation dealing with land user, and the 
complications which would arise from an attempt 
to maintain full employment are deliberately 
omitted. Within its scope, however,’ this is a 
most important and useful discussion. How 
is the rent question to be settled? Is the unfair 
system of heavy taxation by local fates to be 
continued ? Ate the local authorities to continue 
to be responsible for yom Be 
Acts? Are they suitable units in present 
crisis ? Who should build the new towns that 
will be needed in connection with a progressive 


policy of decentralisation relocation 
industry > What is our national aim ‘to be— 


minimum needs, or a comprehensive rebuilding 
programme — one, or four to five million new 
houses ? What is the standard td be, and what are 
the probable consequences of a high standard ? 
What form should subsidies take, and how should 
the needs of poorer areas and families be met ? 
These are some of the questions Dr. Bowley 
asks, and to which she at least sageeyes replies, 
On one point she is emphatic, and ‘has no hesita- 
tions. The lesson of her labours is that im- 
proved State organisation is the sine qua non of 
effective housing policy. 

Dr. Bowley is no theorist : still less is she an 
evangelist. She is an orthoddx’ economist who 
has undertaken an immense amount of pains- 
taking drudgery and used her fine intellectual 
gifts to provide much excellently arranged 
material and to draw conclusions for the use of 
legislators and executives. This book is es- 
pecially recommended to members of local 
authority housing committees, as ‘well as to all 
who strive to wrest order from the ‘present 
housing chaos. IRENE I. BARCLAY 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 


Herder. By A. Giiures. Blackwell. 12s. 6d, 
“ More light”: this apocryphal legend of 
Goethe’s last words is the categorical imperative 
with which students of German. history, literature 
and thought are being constantly harried to-day. 
Mr. Gillies’ interesting study of Herder is a 
direct answer to that prayer, and ought therefore 
to be welcomed. ‘Yet I wonder if even he will 
induce English readers to drink of the swirling, 
whirling fount of universal knowledge offered 
them in Herder’s works, As far as scholars in 
this country are concerned, I believe that, until 


1877-1913 over the task, erected a monument 
to his hero whith is i ble from a 


Gillies does him justice ; and ‘assesses, as far as 
that is possible, his vital and enduring influen 
from the when he electrified Goethe in 
Strasbourg until his latter-day dominion over 
the mind of Masaryk, I recommend to everyone 
the author’s masterly summing up of the direction 
given to the German national consciousness by 
the fervid apostle of pga: goory Sey or ag It 
could not be’ bettered, and sheds light into dark 
places where many are still hopefully or hope- 
lessly © ing according to the complexion of 
thei? minds. Nor is this all which could be 
in favour of Mr. Gillies” book. By the patient 
and lucid analysis of the works, he has evolved 
order out of the strange chaos of Herder’s creative 
genius, and he has done so in a readable and at 
times attractive style. The best thing in the book, 
however, was said ‘by Jeari Paul, who (Mr. Gillies 
reminds us) once characterised Herder as being 
not a star of the first magnitude but a collection 
of stars. Star-gazers aT to read the 
future of Germany and therefore of Europe and 
the world should take note of this bon mot. 
E, M. BUTLER 


The Day of Glory. 
Joseph. 65. 

The excursion of H, E. Bates into the R,A.F. asa 
writer in uniform was one of the interesting cultural 
experiments of the war. To all intents and purposes 
Bates took on that guise most dreaded by the prophets, 
that of the State writer. 

He did it very well. Only a man of sensibility, of 
talent, and of integrity could have managed as he did. 
For he produced memorable work both as Flying 
Officer X and under his own name in this country 


By H, E. Bates. Michael 


obvious and which portrayed man in proper tela 
to incident, 
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and in America. It was done to order; it was dy 
‘under Service conditions. It was at once immediat 
effective propaganda and ultimately effective litera 
writing which penetrated beneath the skin of 


W. 


set by S 
The Ta 















“This first play of his, “ The Day of Glory,” is dpavited to 
of his personal, unofficial by-products of that R.Ajfo Londo: 
experience. . It is not one of the popular, happy-cygyeats. E 


after pieces for production upon the. escapist wart 
stage. Like all his better war work, it is not so m 
about war as about people who in their own stricifipp 
lives-are war. The two world conflicts ‘are implici |. 
Nis group of middle-class people acting against (fis 
nervous, ovefstrung backgrdund of the air y 
The*explicit impact of war is in the person of P; 
Officer Radwanski—an objective and exact ch: 
terisation of one of those Poles in whom the fighti 
is resolved with terrible simplicity. 

The play may lack stage action, but it reads a 
brilliant short story in dialogue. It is not easy 
break off before the end, that final act of measured « 
inevitable tragedy. The lines themselves ring wi 
an economical understatement so characteristic 
war, and of Mr. Bates’s interpretation of people at w 
The reading of the play is made easier and the co 
viction enhanced. by brief, telling, descriptive s 
directions. 


A History of Economic Thought. By Eric Ro 
Second (revised) «Edition. Faber. 18s. 


*Professor Roll’s book first appeared in 1938, a 
established itself at once as a useful text-book. It n 
reappears, with considerable amplification and alter 
tions, enlarged but not improved. Professor R 
devotes a quite disproportionate amount of sp; 
to purely theoretical elaboration by modern economis 
of points of the “ refinement ” of analysis which a 
of little interest in relation to the general history | 
economic thought, He gives, to much more purpos 
a brief.account of the new, Keynesian approach, b 
entirely fails to relate it to its antecedents; The wo 
of J. A. Holmes is not even mentioned, though the 
is a very long, and by no means good, excursion 0 
the economics of Thurston Veblen...It would 4 
intelligible, though narrow, to. leave out both Vebi¢ 
and. Holmes; but to deal with the one and omit th 
other suggests mere ignorance.. By contrast th 
earlier chapters, which are mainly as they appeard 
in the earlier edition, are refreshingly clear and to th 
point. It is in the combination of contempor 
influences that Professor Roll most notably fails. 
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